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ATKINS 
wi SAWS 


is Coming ! 


And with its coming, one’s thoughts naturally turn 
to gifts of remembrance—utility gifts. 





The age-old question of what to give HIM can 
be easily settled right here and NOW. 


What could be better than an Atkins Silver Steel 
Saw—our No. 400—the Elite of the Saw World— 


Can you imagine the delightful surprise in store for 
Father, Son, Brother, Sweetheart or Buddy when 
he opens his presents on Christmas morning to see 
a bright, shiny Atkins Saw, made of Silver Steel, 
Mirror Polish, Genuine Solid Rosewood Handle of 
our Improved Perfection pattern, attached to the 
saw with nickeled screws; put up attractively and 
neatly in a special blue and white box for the holi- 
days? Can you? Wouldn’t it make you feel happy? 
Sure it would. 





If you want to know how to get an Atkins Silver Steel 
Saw for Christmas, send ten cents in coin or stamps to 
cover cost of mailing and we will send by mail a beauti- 
ful gold plated miniature saw charm and a Saw Sense 
Book, provided you will give us the name and address of 
your hardware merchant. Full information will accom- 
pany our letter. Clip this out and send it NOW. 











E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 


Branches Carrying Completo Stocks fn The Following Cities: 





Atianta New Orleans Seattie 
Chicege. scenery City pS France \ 

oO rtiand,Ore. ney, N. S.W. ee ee 
Minneapolis San Francisco Vonadover. B.C. ! ~ a 
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Choosing the Proper Finish Is Important 





The finishing of manual train- 
ing models is assuming more 
and more importance ,every 
year. Surely it is a subject 
which should be given its 


share of attention, for a beau- * 


tiful model may be ruined if 
improperly finished, whereas 
the defects of a poorly con- 
structed model are minimized 
if well finished. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 
are very easy to use. Boys in the 
Fifth and Sixth grades can use 
them successfully. Simple instruc- 
tions are printed on every label. 





Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 
are now being used in nine-tenths 
of the schools in United States 
and Canada. They are particu- 
larly adapted for manual train- 
ing work as they may be applied 
by the youngest and most inexpe- 
rienced pupils with good results. 


JOHNSON’S 


ARTIS TIC 


WOOD 
FINISHES 


The finishes more popular among 
Training Instructors and Pupils are: 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, Prepared Wax, 
Under Lac, Paste Wood Filler, Var- 
nishes, Undercoat and Enamel. 





Submit}; Your Problems 
to Our Individual 
Service Department 


We have a very attractive exhibit of 
wood panels finished with these prod- 
ucts which we are glad to send, free 
and postpaid, to Manual Training in- 
structors who will give it wall space 
in their shops. 

At all times we are glad to furnish 
Manual Training Instructors with 
specially finished panels of wood for 


There is no obligation what- 


samples. 
Don’t 


ever connected with this offer. 
hesitate to avail yourself of it. 
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Wood Finishing 


Our Book is a valuable text book on 
Wood Finishing and should be in the 
hands of every instructor of Industrial 
and Vocational Education. It is full 
of information on finishing all wood— 
hard or soft—old or new. Tells how 
inexpensive soft wood, such as pine, 
cypress, fir, etc., can be finished so 
they are beautiful as hardwood. 

This Book is the work of experts — profusely 
illustrated in color — includes color charts — 
gives covering capacities, etc. New edition is 
just off the press. We will gladly send it free. 





8. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. I.A..-12, 
RACINE, WIS. (Canadian Factory — t 
Brantford). 

Please send me free and postpaid your I 
text book on Wood Finishing. We usu- { 
ally buy finishing materials from 


Dealer 
My Name.......cccccccccccccsscccccce | 
BER oo 6.00000: 0600000000800000008 ] 


City and State.........ccecccccccecces 
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Bench Lathe 


No. 494 
Price $40. 


With a good bench lathe, students are 
pretty apt to do good work and learn 
to handle almost any kind of turning - 
or boring job well. 

The Goodell-Pratt Bench Lathe il- 
lustrated is just the right size for school 
use. Length over all, 31 inches. Height 
11% inches. Swing, 7 inches. Extreme 
distance between centers, 12 inches. 


With this lathe is included an adjustable Tee 
Rest, a Slotted Face Plate, a Saw Arbor and a 









This lathe makes teaching easier 


Drill Chuck with aNo. 1 Taper shank. The chuck 
holds round shanks of all sizes from 0 to 14 inch. 


1500 Good Tools 


If you are familiar with the Goodel-Pratt line, 
you know that there is a tool made for every 
conceivable kind of job. 

Each of the 1500 Goodell-Pratt Tools is made for 
good workmen by good workmen — toolsmiths 
who have spent their lives in the business. 

Write for complete details concerning the 
Goodell-Pratt Bench Lathe and whatever other 
tools in which your school may be interested. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


GOODELL- PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 








Slide Rest No. 132 
Price $16. 





Countershaft No. 130 
Price $11. 


“Teach ayoung 
felow to use 
a@ bench lathe 
properly and 
you have gone 
a long way 
toward his edu- 
cation. 
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TOOL has to be more than good to last 45 
years. It has to be the best of its kind. That 

is why the Morrill Sawset, introduced in 1878, 
and constantly improved upon, is the standard 
of the World. Whenever we see a way to make it 
simpler, better and more efficient we do it. 
“Saw Points”, a booklet on “How to Joint, Set 
and File Saws,” and used by many Manual Train- 
ing Teachers as a Text Book, will be sent free to 
any teacher upon request. 

“Special” and No. 1 for Hand Saws not over 16 gauge. 

No. 3 for Cross Cut and Circular Saws 14 to 20 gauge. 


No. 4 for Double Toothed Saws 14 to 20 gauge. 
No. 5 for Timber and Board Saws 6 to 14 gauge. 


Our name Morrill and trade mark As is stamped on 
every tool of our manufacture. 


CHAS. MORRILL 


94 La Fayette St. New York, N. Y. 















MAYDOLE HAMMERS 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD 





There are none better made—none bet- 
ter known. When you buy these ham- 
mers, you are certain of getting the best. 
They are used the world over. 

Maydole Hammers are made of finest 
quality material, and guaranteed first- 
class in every respect. 

Write for our booklet of useful information, 


which every student should have. 
How many shall we send? 


The David Maydole Hammer Company 
NORWICH NEW YORK U.S.A. 
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“Oliver” Portable 
Woodworking Machinery 


i i “i 





This is the “Oliver” No. 192, 18-inch Universal Band 
Saw. The variety of work it will do is surprising. It 
has ripping fence, miter and cut off gauges for angle 
work and cutting off. The table tilts and of course 
circular and scroll sawing is easy. It operates from a 
lamp socket. Send for catalog of Portable Machines. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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GRIFFIN 

















CopPING SAW BLADES 





Manual Training Instructors 


who have used the Griffin Coping Saw Blades for many years testify to their 
uniform high quality, good temper, and well “set” teeth. Don’t you think they are 


Good Judges? 





ALWAYS SPECIFY “GRIFFIN” Coping Saw Frames and Blades. Your Dealer will supply you—if not, write us. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


113 Chambers Street 268 Market Street 
NEW York @OHNTLGRAHAMG @. 


San Francisco, Calif. 











BARNES 
ELECTRIC BENCH 
~SCROBL SAW 


Will saw | 
2. inch Pine at 
214 ft. per miriute 
2 inch Maple at 

1¥4 ft. per minute™’ 









ae 
“STAR” 


Hack Saws 

















The Blade with a Reputation is built 
upon the metal cutting performance 
record of forty years. STARS cut 
faster and cut longer. Personal serv- 
ice, information, advice and price lists 
on all Hard and Flexible Hand Blades, 





The above machines are not toys but prac- and on Power Blades, sent on request. 
tical well built tools,—they are portable and 
a lamp socket proposition. Just the machine CLEMSON BROS.. Inc. 
for Manual Training Purposes. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. . 
Send for Bulletin No. 30 W. Makers Since 1883 


Made by 


W.F.& John Barnes Co. CREE TEED 


996 Ruby St. Rockford, Illinois 
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14”x 6’ Double Back Gear 
Quick Change Gear Lathe With Pan 


More Monarch Lathes are 
being used in manufacturing 
plants throughout the country 
than any other make. More 
Monarch Lathes are being in- 
stalled in Manual Training De- 
partments of schools than any 
other make of lathe. The stu- 
dent, upon completion of his 
school work, will find himself 
coming in contact with Mon- 
arch Lathes in most shops. 


Monarch Lathes are built in 
sizes ranging from 9 inch to 30 
inch swing, and bed lengths 
from 2%’ to 30’. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will gladly submit plans 
and layouts for machine shop 
installations and we are in po- 
sition to give Vocational In- 
structors valuable information 
and plans, for which no charge 
is made. 


There is a Monarch Dealer 
near you, who will gladly show 
you the merits of Monarch 
Lathes. 


Let us send you Special Vo- 
cational Bulletin. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 


304 OAK STREET SIDNEY, OHIO 


Largest builders of high grade engine lathes and specialist in lathes for 
Vocational Training. 
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Wallace Bench 
Machines 
16” Band Saw 
(IMustrated) 
6” Jointer 
4” Planer 
Universal Saw 
Plain Saw 
6” Lathe 
Electric Glue Pot 
with Automatic 
Heat Control 
Electric Solder Pot 
with Automatic 
Heat Control 


Profit By Experience 


Tke accuracy, dependability and efficient appli- 
cation of power which makes Wallace Portable 
Bench Machines the universal choice of practical 
woodworkers makes them equally satisfactory in 
tke hundreds of Manual Training Schools using 
them for purposes of instruction. 

Bear this in mind wken considering new equip- 
ment. 


Descriptions and prices sent on request. 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 


1415 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 











SIMONDS 
Hand 


Saws 







Made to Give 
the Utmost in 
Cutting Results 


Best for Manual 
Training Schools 










SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago, III. 

















Braces 


Do you have trouble with your end screw 
attachment? V & B Braces, with their 
patented key construction, make such 
troubles a thing of the past. A quality 
tool, of course! 


VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Fime ‘TFoots 
2114 Carroll Ave.~ ~ Chicago, Wh U.S.A. 





| 














YOU NEED A HUTHER 
DADO HEAD 


The saw that makes intricate 

cutting and grooving simple 
This saw, developed from our own pat- 
ents, consists of two outside cutters and a 
sufficient quantity of inside ones to per- 
form the required cut. The outside cut- 
ters can be used singly or in pairs as re- 
quired. 
Every builder or contractor, wishing lock 
corners or any sort of grooving, will find 
his production costs lowered by this saw. 


Write for complete information and 
prices, or send for one on approval. 
It may be returned at our expense if 
unsatisfactory. 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Building theMen 


of Ilomorrow/ 


V OCATIONAL Schools play a big part in 

the building of the men of tomorrow. 
The influence of school-days environment 
extends far into the years of maturity. For 
that reason, both pupil and teacher should 





have the benefit of dependable equipment,— 
tools of accuracy and quality, —that their 
inspiration may be of the highest order. 






























A Special Service 
for Vocational Schools 


You can get the help of our Engineering 
Dept. in laying out, equipping or re-arrang- 
ing your Manual Training Dept., entirely 
without obligation. Ask us about this free 
service. 


Sidney-built Tools appeal to both student and 
teacher because of their in-built quality and reputation 
for accurate work. As a consequence, better results are 
realized because the quality of Sidney Tools inspires 
students to do their best. 


On this page are shown two views of the Sidney- 
Built P-W No. 26 Variety Saw Bench. The view 
above shows the motor-drive model, with motor 
mounted direct on arbor. This arrangement makes 
an unusually powerful unit, entirely free from vibra- 
tion, therefore particularly adapted to precision 
work in manual training departments. 


At the left is shown the belt driven model 

equipped with hollow-chisel mortising attachment, 
which will cut mortises from 4” to 34” square and 
3Y%4” deep. Complete equipment furnished with 
both these models. 
Send for Special Bulletin on the complete Line 
of Sidney-Built Tools for Vocational Schools, 
consisting of Band Saws, Jointers, Planers, Saw 
Benches, Mortisers, Universal Woodworker and 
Metal Working Lathes. These Bulletins con- 
tain interesting information for Vocational 
Teachers and Boards of Education. Mailed 
Free on request. Address, Dept. 412. 


The Sidney Machine Tool Co. 
Sidney, Ohio. 






Vocati ] 
Tools for ‘sctten? 
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Ask any Machinist 


You can’t learn to do accu- 
rate work with inferior tools. 
Start with Starrett — the 
finest aids to good workman- 
ship a man can have. 


Each tool in these Starrett 
Sets is a tool that journeyman 
experience has proved to be 
essential to the student or ap- 
prentice. And every tool with 
proper care should last a life- 
time. Ask any machinist. 

Write for Catalog No. 22CE and the Supple- 


ment describing the new Starrett Tools. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 





Starrett Student and Apprentice 
Sets No. 900 (in folding leather 
case) and No. 901 (in nicely 
finished wood case). 
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You Can Teach 


ork. @ now have two general principles 
in all operations—-that a man shall never have to 
take more than one step, if possibly it can be avoide 
and that no man need ever stoop over. 
Yenry Ford in “Development of the Ford Industry P| 


; a 
Ford’s Principles | 
Writes Henry Ford, in his story of the development of the Ford 
Industry, ““We now have two general principles in all operations 
—that a man shall never have to take more than one step, if 
possibly it can be avoided, and that no man shall need ever stoop 
over.” You can teach these principles in your saw operations— 





















Racine Duplex 
Band Saw 


for Wood, Soft Metal, 
or Steel 
Besides being a rugged, 
durable tool for the school 
shop, the scientific design 
of the Racine Duplex Band 
Saw makes it an excellent 
2xample of Modern Machine 
Tool Practice. It is con- 
venient to’ use—there is no 
stooping—the vibrationless, 
ball-bearing construction 
3aves saws and insures good 
work. And the change 
4 speed feature permits cut- 
ting every material your 
os students use. 
Use “Racine” H.S. Wood and Metal Band Saw Blades and 
“Racine” H.S. Tungsten Power and Hand Hack Saw Blades. 


RACINE TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


1403 Jones Ave. Racine, Wis., U. 8. A. 
Manufacturers of the Famous 
Racine H.S. Metal Cutting Machines 
Bulletin giving complete details sent on request. 


“STANDARD THE WORLD OVER” 


























Careless Fingers !! 


American 


High Speed 
Ball Bearing 
Lathe. 





Even the slap-dash, careless fingered student is unusually safe when 
operating the AMERICAN HIGH-SPEED BALL BEARING LATHE. 
The motor, drive pulleys and belt are inclosed. All hand shifting is 
eliminated by a sure one handle belt control and shifting device. 
Quick-acting emergency brake on head stock. SAFETY is really “first” 
and simplicity of operation combined with ruggedness under exacting 
strains a close “‘second” in the design of this splendid machine. It is 
your duty to know more about it. Write us today for complete 
specifications. 


The same service standards are found in AMERICAN saw 
benches, jointers, planers, band saws and wood-workers. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
74 Main St. Hackettstown, N. J. 


AMERICAN 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
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A Lathe that will “Stand The Gaff” 








No. 218 GTD Demonstration Lathe—for wood or steel. 


Here is a lathe that is designed 
especially for standing up and de- 
livering the goods under extra hard 
treatment — designed that way be- 
cause we know that inexperienced 
operators, in spite of the best in- 
tentions, are hard on machines. 


They can’t injure the GTD lathe. 
It’s guaranteed to render service 
under the most exacting conditions. 
Moreover the prospective user has 
the option of several different 
models, so that the selection of one 
suited to his own particular needs 
should be very easy. 


Our Machine Tool Department will 
be glad to help in any way possible. 


If you are in any way interested or responsible for the purchase of vocational equipment, or the greater success 
of vocational classes, write NOW for complete information on lathes. 











GREENFIELD PTA TAP AND DIE 





CORPORATION 





GREENFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















THE JOHNSON FRICTION-CLUTCH | 


Friction Clutches from Stock 


For Use in the Manual Training Departments 
of Technical High Schools and Universities 


Friction Control Means Better Machinery 


And the Johnson Clutch is supreme among 
friction clutches. Adopt it as your standard— 
always dependable and always promptly 
obtained. 

Complete engineering service to consult on your 


probiems and to handle special installations of any 
kind. 





Single Clutch Broken Away 


Write for Catalog “IAM” 





THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuester conn 





MUMMERT-DIXON OILSTONE GRINDERS 
The Modern Edge Tool Sharpening Machines 


THE STANDARD FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 








_ No. 481—Motor or Countershaft Drive. 


An automatic attachment for grinding long knives can be fur- 
nished with this machine. 


THE FIVE LEADING FEATURES 


1. Coarse Oilstone Wheel 3. Grinding Cone 
2. Fine Oilstone Wheel m Leather Wheel 
5. Emery Whee 


ALL AT YOUR FINGERS’ ENDS 
Send for full descriptive bulletin 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


Hanover, Pa. 











IX 
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UNION PORTABLE & BENCH MACHINES 


complete with individual motor and 
switch to start and stop are ideal 
manual training school equipment. 











Safety provisions are taken 

care of to the limit 

Any lighting circuit 

your power supply line 
Portable Truck Type Pedestal il- 
lustrated, affords not only a con- 
venient means of moving machines 
from place to place but an ideal base 
for the machine when in operation. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
DESCRIBING UNION 
Universal Saw Bench 
Plain Saw Bench 
Single Spindle Shaper 
16” Band Saw 

6” Joiner 

4” Joiner 





Combination Universal Saw 
Bench and 6” Joiner 





16-inch Band Saw 





The price is small enough so that it is not necessary 
to restrict this equipment. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 
388 Straight Ave., S. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








HARTFORD rove sx CLAMPS 


are a decided aid in class work since they 
eliminate the possibility of buckling. 
Better results are accomplished when the 
danger of spoiling the work is minimized. 
The bar on each side of the wood main- 
tains uniform pressure. 





No. 3 Clamp 
in Operation 


HARTFORD No. 6 Double Bar Clamps are also ° 
used extensively as presses—for veneering, glu- 
ing posts, chair arms, etc. The cost, however, is 
much less and the saving worth your considera- 
tion. Your first order will be followed by others. 


Send for Catalog No. 10, which contains 


complete price list on single and double 
bar clamps, hand screws and “C’”’ Clamps. 


HARTFORD CLAMP CO. 
308 Pearl St. Hartford, Conn. 














CRESCENT WOOD WORKING MaA- 
CHINES are durable, dependable, reli- 
able. You should make it possible for 
your students to become familiar with 
CRESCENT quality. 


Send today for catalog of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, borers, disk 
grinders, planers, planers and match- 
ers, swing saws, cut off tables, shapers, 
mortisers, variety wood workers, uni- 
versal wood workers. 


The Crescent Machine Co. 


25 Main Street, 
Leetonia, Ohio, U. S. A. 














HDi. 






HARGRAVE 
STANDARD CLAMP 





= SS _ 
Standard Carriage Clamp—Sizes 242” to 12” 


eh = 
Clamp Fixture for Wood Bar 


We manufacture a complete and up-to-date line 
of Clamps, ranging in size from 1 in. to 10 ft. 
opening, also many other improved mechanics’ 
tools which should interest you. Write for our 
new catalog. 





Ask your dealer for HARGRAVE QUALITY TOOLS 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 


Established 1879 Waverley Ave. and C. L. & N. Ry. 
Incorporated 1884 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SHAPERS MILLERS 
ENGINE LATHES 









14”x6’—$450.00 
16”x6’—$500.00 
With Quick Change 

Gear Box 

$85.00 extra 
Moderate price machine tools — practically 
fool proof — ideally suited for school shops. 
Thousands in use all over the world giving 
daily satisfaction. Send for list of schools 
using STEPTOE equipment. 






Descriptive cata- 
logue and full par- 
ticulars furnished 
upon request. 





Industrial Education Department 


THE JOHN STEPTOE CO, 
CINCINNATI $2 32 OHIO 


























NEW TYPE BANDSAWS 





hen New Model oy 185 and No. 186 Bandsaws represent the 
lates’ of this type. Built in two sizes, 
30” a “36”. aoe, with ball bearings or babbitted bearings, 
safety guards that are designed and built as a part of the 
machine, and can be furnished for belt or direct motor drive. 





Write for literature describing these machines, also catalogue 
showing full line of wood working machinery for Manual 
Training Schools. 


HALL & BROWN WOOD WORKING MACHINE C0. 


Broadway, Tyler, Ninth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, U. 8S. A. 















LITTLE GIANT 


MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





Head Stock Motor Lathe 


Combination 
Wood Lathe and 
Band Saw. 


Jointer, planer, jig- 
saw, sander, buffer, 
grinder, mortiser and 
other equipment can 
be furnished and at- 
tached in a similar 
manner. 


Metal Lathe— 
Motor or Belt 
Driven. 
Miller, planer, gear 
cutter, grinder and 
other equipment can 
be furnished and at- 
tached the same as 

with wood lathe. 





All Little Gi- 
ant Wood and 
Metal Working 
Equipment is 
sold on 30 
days’ trial, and 
guaranteed 
FOREVER 
against defec- 
tive material 
and workman- 


4 4 ship. 





Band Saw— 
Motor or Belt 
Driven. Driven. 


Power Hammer— 
Motor or Belt 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
Established 1876 


223 Rock St. Mankato, Minn., U.S. A. 
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ASSIFIED WANTS DEPARTME 


The rate for classified advertisements is $.07 per word per insertion, payable in advance. All wants subject to approval. 
Stinteuen 25 oui. Forms close on 5th of the month preceding date of issue. Write for discount on yearly insertions. 
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BASKETRY 


Basketry Materials—We carry a complete line 
of basket making materials including Kinder- 
garten reeds, all sizes, round and flat, in one 
pound packages. Our line includes raffia, 
French willows, straw braids, Hong Kong 
twisted grass, basket bases, rattans, chair 
cane, dyes, etc. The Jayson Company, Inc., 
217 Mercer St., New York City. 

Basketry Materials—We have everything for 
basket making, including reeds, willow, chair- 
cane, Indian splints, ash splints and wooden 
bases. Send Fifteen Cents for Samples, 65- 
page Catalogue and directions. This contains 
illustrations of over 500 baskets, trays, frames, 
etc., with suggestions as to making them. 
Lewis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 33 Everett St., 
Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 

Everything for Elementary Handwork — Also 
for basketry, weaving, bookbinding and chair 
caning. Mounting boards, Waldcraft dyes, 
crayons, burlap, scissors, punch and eye sets. 
Thomas Charlés Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Basketry Material—Reed, Raffia, Bases, Pine 
Needles, Ash Splints, ete. Free Basketry Cat- 
alogues. J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

















BATIK 


Manual Arts Supplies—Circular and straight 
knitters. Bookbinding Material, Bead Looms, 
Stencilling, Stick Printing and Batik Supplies, 
Wooden Napkin Rings, Plasticine, Flower Pot 
Moulds. Free Manual Arts Catalocues. J. L. 
Hammett Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS 


“Selective Book Service’—Books on Art, Let- 
tering, Mechanical Drawing, Industrial Arts. 
Special service for teachers. Write for Cata- 
log B. Milford Book Company, Milford, Conn. 


BRUSH MAKING 


Brush Making, the ideal subject for Special 
Schools and Manual Training work. Highly 
successful, wherever introduced. Send for 1924 
illustrated pamphlet, listing various brushes of 
everyday use, with instructions how they are 
made. Magnus Brush Materials, 604 W. Lake 
St., Chicago. 


CABINET HARDWARE 


Cabinet Hardware and Upholstery Supplies for 
Manual Training. Latest period and mission 
pulls, costumer hooks, wood knobs, tea wagon 
wheels, electric cluster posts, cedar chest fit- 
tings, mirrors, wood dowels, Seng bed equip- 
ment. Complete line Stanley tools. Send for 
catalog. Ohio Vocational Supply Co., Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. 


Special Service—We make it a rule to give 
special service on Cabinet Hardware for teach- 
ers. Send a postal today for our catalog. 
F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market St., Chicago, 
Ill. In one line of business for 41 years. 


CANING 


Finest Quality—We have cane, reed, webbing, 
flat rush, for all kinds of chair caning. Send 
Fifteen Cents for Samples, Directions and Cat- 
alogue. Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 88 Ever- 
ett St., Allston, Boston 84, Mass. 


CATALOGUE. 


Manual Training Supplies—Catalogue Number 
Four effective October 1st. Contains unusual 
items, i. e., Tea Wagon Wheels; Glued Chest 
Cedar; Bridge Fixtures; Panels; Oak Table 
Tops; Cluster Lamp Stands; Silk Lamp Cord; 
Wire Lamp Frames. Free to schools. National 
Manual Training Supply Company, $22 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLOCKS 


Clock Movements—chimes, dials, part of cases 
in the knock down, blue prints, designs, in- 
structions, in fact, all assistance required by 
manual training teachers. Write for free 
booklet today. American Clock Company, Nice- 
town. Philadelphia, Pa. 












































DRAFTING 


Catalog G.—New illustrated catalog on Draw- 

ing Stands and Drafting Tables. Suitable for 

Schools, Drawing Classes, Artists, Draftsmen 

and Engineers. The Washburn Shops of the 

ew Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
ass. ’ 


“CYMA” Mechanical Drawing Instruments. 
“All-in-one” compasses, combining Lead, Pen 
and Divider Points—$1.25. Ruling Pen with 
Lead-Holder—$.60. The two items in Leather- 
ette Pocket—$2.00. Exclusive features and 
quality make: them best adapted for school 
work. E. Bourquin, 1853 Main Street, 
Waltham, Mass. ' 
ELECTRICAL 

Want Good Electrical Projects? Build PEPCO 
Hot Pads or Toasters. Neat, simple, rugged, 
economical, satisfactory. We furnish inatruc- 
tions and parts. Service if desired. Address 
“PEPCO,” Highland Park, Illinois. 


ENGINES 


Engines—% H. P. and up. Blueprints, Me- 
chanical Books, Castings, Complete Engines, 
Gas, Gasoline and Steam, Small Boilers, Pumps 
and other Small Machinery. Send for cat- 
alogue, postpaid 20c (coin preferred) or 
stamps. Modern Engine & Supply Co., 334 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Castings and Blue Print—% H. P. Water 
Cooled Gas Engine. Write for prices and par- 
ticulars to:—H. O. Dickert, 112 S. Washington 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


FIBRE CORD 


























PHONOGRAPHS 





Build Your Phonograph. Quality phonoparts. 
Famous Serenado Motors. Quality Serenado 
motors and motors of other types. Electric 
Motors, tonearms, reproducers, amplifiers, case 
material, accessories. Free, blueprints and 
building instructions. Big saving. Wonderful 
results. Prompt delivery. Schools given spe- 
cial consideration and aid in phonograph con- 
struction. Catalog mailed for ten cents. 
Hoosier Manufacturing & Supply Co., 312 
Baldwin Block, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Build a genuine Choraleon Phonograph and 
save one-half. We furnish motors, tonearms, 
blue prints, instructions and parts. Send for 
catalogue and free blue print offer. Also full 
line Radio supplies, Radio cabinets. Veneer 
stock. Choraleon Phonograph & Radio Co., 
1223—20th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


REED AND RAFFIA 


Free Samples—We will send you free samples 

of all our reeds and raffia for school use. Cat- 

alog and directions, 15 cents. Louis Stoughton 

— Inc., 33 Everett St., Allston, Boston 84, 
ass. 











SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


We are cutters of stones interesting to jewelry 
workers. Assortments gladly sent on approval. 
Reasonable prices. George H. Marcher, 934 
Santee St., Dept. A, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAPESTRIES 











See our full page advertisement regarding our 
complete Art-Fibre Weaving Service. Art- 
Fibre Cord, Stakes, Furniture Frames, Finishes, 
etc. Write for our catalog of designs. Grand 
Rapids Fibre Cord Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 








GLAZES 
Judson T. Webb, formerly instructor in pottery 
at the Art Institute of Chi has located his 





laboratory and pottery supply business at 1710 
W. 99th St., Chicago, Ill., Beverly Hills. He 
is prepared to furnish his glazes and colors, 
also clay, pottery tools and his potter’s wheel. 
Send for new circulars. Judson T. Webb, 1710 
W. 99th St., Chicago, Ill., Beverly Hills. 


HANDCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Basketry Materials—Reed, raffia, crepe paper 
rope, fibre cord. Flower materials—wires, 
leaves, crepe paper. Wax for Art Work. 
Gesso, Reliefo, Picture Placques, Boxes, Book 
Ends, and dozens of other things to decorate. 
Enamels for art work. Bronzing Powders. 
Mottoes to Color and Frame. Celluloid Novel- 
ties. Parchment lamp shades, designed and 
plain, and frames. Our “Manual for Hand- 
crafters” is the most complete book of its kind 
published. Send for acopy. It’s free. Danner’s, 
122 West Grand Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LOOMS 


NEWCOMB Automatic, Fly-Shuttle, Hand 
Looms for Educational, Vocational and Com- 
mercial Purposes. Write for Catalog—New- 
—_— Loom Co., 474 Taylor St., Davenport, 
‘owa. 


Looms—Adapted for schools, hospitals and col- 
lege use. Eureka rug filling, carpet warp, 
basket reeds. Send for catalog with price. 
The Reed Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


LEATHER 


Leather—We have a fine line of leather and 
imitation leather ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Write us your wants today. F. A. 
Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
In one line of business for 41 years. 


Leather for Bags, Cases, Pocketbooks, Fancy 
Leather Goods and Novelties. Wilder & Com- 
pany, 226-228 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


LETTERING 
739 Teachers Wanted who can demonstrate the 
Ames Lettering Instrument to their students. 


Free blue print and circular. O. A. Olson 
Mfg. Co., Ames, Iowa. 



































CUSHIONS 


MODELING CLAYS 





We supply teachers with upholstered cushions 
for any piece of furniture and also all kinds of 
upholstering supplies. Write for price list. 
The Dodge-Dickinson Co., Bloomington, III. 


Modelling Materials—Plasticine, never hard- 

ens, Antiseptic, Ten Colors. Send for free 

comote, J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, 
ass. 


We have a wide variety of Tapestries and 
Velours, in all sizes, styles and designs. It 
will be a pleasure to send samples. Write us 
your wants. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill. In one line of business for 
41 years. 





TYPE 


Wood Type, Metal Type, Printers’ Supplies. 
Mfd. by Empire Type Foundry, Delevan, N. Y. 
(Est. 29 Years.) Ask for Catalog 17. 


UPHOLSTERING 


Samples—We will gladly send you Free Sam- 
ples of our line of upholstering goods on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 8. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. In one line of busi- 
ness for 41 years. 


WEAVING 
Weaving Supplies— Looms, Roving, Jute, 
Warp, Macreme, Belfast Cord, ete. Free 


Weaving Catalogues. J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE: 























6 Sheldon No. 1 wood lathes, 11”-26”. 

2 Sheldon No. 3 wood lathes, 11”-36”. 

48’ 1%” leather belting. 

1 5-H.P. Westinghouse motor, 1700 RPM. 

10’ 4%” leather belting. 

1 16”-6” wood split pulley. 

3 12”-4’ 0” ——- lathes with counter shafts, 
made. 


ome 

1 14”-4’ 0” wocd lathe with counter shaft, 
ome made. 

1 14”-7’ 0” wood lathe with counter shaft, 
hom ade. 

22’ 1’ 4” steel shafting. 


e mad 
4 1%” adjustable shaft hangers, 14”-16” drop. 
2 1%” set collars. 
1 20”-6” wood split pulley. 
6 7”-6” wood -split pulleys. 
14’ 1%” leather belting. 
38’ 214” leather belting. 
8’ 4” leather belting. 
6 No. 02D Buffalo down draft forges with coal 
boxes and water tanks. 
6 No. 200 Buffalo silent hand blowers. 

We will sell all or any part of this equip- 
ment, as we wish to reduce the department in 
which it belongs to make room for other de- 
partmental equipment. Address Mr. L. H. 
Lehman, Supv. of Manual Training, Red Wing 
High School, Red Wing, Minn. 





For Sale—Universal Woodworker, practically 
new. Has circle saw, jointer, band saw, mor- 
tiser and shaper attachments. Fifteen horse 
power A. C. Motor. Ideal for High School 
wood shop. Address M-8, Industrial-Arts Mag- 
azine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW SYRACUSE TYPE B-S 
20” BAND SAW 


Built with the same care and accu- 
racy as a machine tool. 


This machine is 
portable, motor 
driven, and can be 
run from either 
light or power cir- 
cuit. Equipped 
throughout with ball 
bearings and has a 
capatity for the ma- 
jority of band saw 
operations. These 
machines are partic- 
ularly adapted for 
manual training 
work and are well 
guarded. 





Write for Catalogue. 


THE PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
1708 N. Salina St. 








Every School Should Have 
Modern Blue Print Equipment 








and the most improved of all is Pease 
Equipment. The Pease Vertical and 
Sheet Washer is especially adapted for 
schools and is moderate in price. It 
turns out clean cut, thoroughly printed 
blue prints whether the sun shines or 
not. 


We would like very much to tell you 
the complete Pease Vertical story. We 
will gladly tell you about our special 
school offer and give you a list of 
prominent school users. 


Send for Pamphlet J-02, 
“Instructions for Making Blue Prints” 








The C. F. Pease Company 
802 No. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 





Blue Printing 
Machinery 
Drafting Room 
Supplies 
School and 
Engineering 
Supplies 
Drawing 
Instruments 











See Our Exhibit of Blue Printing Machinery and Drafting 
Room Supplies at the Midwest Vocational Education Con- 
vention, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, January 16th-19th. 
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Sanding Assembled Cabinets With Hand-Block Sander 


Mattison Open-End 
Universal Belt Sande 





BESIDES providing a genuine machine method for sanding 
built-up cases, moulded shapes, etc., this Universal Belt 
Sander will give your boys an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with mechanical sanding methods as they actually exist 
in practically every woodworking factory. If your school shop 
is not equipped with a Hand Block Belt Sander, you should 
~~ pee investigate this machine. We build three different 
models. 


Bulletin 134 shows dozens of interesting operations. 
Ask for it. 


MATTIS 
rt ACHINE [SON 


Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO GREENSBORO, N.C. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Broaden the Scope of Your In- 
struction With These Tools 























OU probably have hesitated giving 
your pupils certain interesting 
assignments because of their diffi- 

culty without the services of a high 
speed grinder or an electric drill. Now, 
with these inexpensive and highly effi- 
cicnt DUMORE grinders and drills 
available, you need no longer limit the 
activitics of your class when it’s a prob- 
lem of obtaining close limits or doing 
some difficult drilling. With these 
adaptable precision tools in your work- 
room you can broaden th=2 scope of 
your instruction in countless ways. 

If you are interested in shop equip- 
ment which will aid your pupils to do 
better and more extensive work, get ac- 
quainted with DUMORE tools. Let 
us tell you why these splendid tools en- —% 
able even the most inexpert student to 
turn out creditable work. Write for 
descriptive literature and prices today 
—tomorrow you may be too busy! 


Wisconsin Electric Co. 


6465 Sixteenth Street 
Racine, Wis. 






















No. 1 
JG 
Grinder 







Pivots to any angle. 
Dynamically balanced 
—Univer sal motor, 
operates on A.C. or 

.C. Speed, 15,000 
r. p.m. 



























No. 1-BD 
Hand Drill 
Length 124%". Capacity, 
steel, 44". Motor, dyna- 
mically balanced. Oper- 
ales on either A.C.or D.C. 















HIGH SPEED GRINDERS 
AND PORTABLE DRILLS 
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ELEMENTARY WOODWORK, CABINET MAKING, CARPENTRY, PATTERN MAKING, FARM WOODWORK. 





JOHN S. BENEDICT LUMBER CO. 
419 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 
MANUAL TRAINING 
We carry everything in our block of 
sheds, and can furnish anything you 


want. No order is too large or tov 
small for us to fill. 








CHERRY LUMBER CO. 


St. Bernard-Cincinnati, O 
Aristocratic 
Walnut and Cherry 
We can kiln dry, glue up, sur- 
face and sand. To make real 
furniture this is necessary. One 
piece or carload. 


IT COSTS LESS 


A considerable saving can 
be secured in buying 
through the dealers in this 
Directory. A supervisor in 
an Eastern City writes as 
follows: 

‘One of the firms in your 
Directory supplied me with 
odiferous cedar, poplar, 
white ash, at a saving of 
614c per foot, over a local 
price of lumber. I wish to 
thank you for the service 
rendered, which saved the 
school district so much 
money.” 

It pays to buy from the 
“Lumber Specialist.” 


Alexander Brothers 
Belzoni, Mississippi 

Band Mills: 
BELZONI, MISS. BRAND 
RED GUM, LA. ABros. 
Manufacturers of high grade pln. and 
artrd. Red Gum, White and Red Oak, 
Figured Delta Gum, Sap Gum, Soft- 
Texture Cypress, Cottonwood, Elm, 


Pecan, etc. 
Inquiries solicited. Samples per request. 








Aromatic Tenn. Red Cedar 
Boards—Small shipments a spe- 
cialty. Write us for prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 


EARTHMAN LUMBER CO. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 














COMPLETE LUMBER SERVICE 


Consult us regarding 
your requirements 


“A Dozen Boards Or A Dozen Carloads” 
JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Maisey & Di 
2349-2423 So.Loomis St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Why not save TIME and TROUBLE? 
Deal with a concern that has SATIS- 
FACTORILY supplied the LEADING 


SCHOOLS with Manual Training Lum- 
ber for over YEARS. 


LUMBER 


Hafner Manufacturing Co. 
78 Dock St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A reliable source of supply for 
all items of Manual Art Woods. 








T. A. FOLEY 
We Furnish Schools With 


Lumber, Panels, Dowels 
and Cedar Chests 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 








VENEERED PANELS 


Black Walnut, Mahogany, Quartered 
Oak, Plain Oak, Birch, Yellow Pine. 
yY%” and }” thick, all sizes. 
Send for price list. 
Western Veneered Panel Co. 
1732 Troost. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














WhiteBrothery 
Hardwood Headquarters 
of the Pacific Coast. 


5th and Brannan Sts. San Francisco 


Special attention given to 
Manual Training requirements. 

















IT NEVER 7e@es\ DISAPPOINTS 


SPEciaListS 





Marietta Spartanite Enamel is so elastic 
that it is adaptable to the widest range 
of climatic conditions. It will wear well 
either inside or outside and cannot be 


beaten for beauty. 
Ask us for proof. 


THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO. 


General Office and Factory: MARIETTA, OHIO 


Drawing 
Dowels 


Veneered B ASKET 


IMMEDIATE 
PROPERLY 


SMOOTH 





Bases 
SHIPMENT 
BORED 
TWO SIDES 
BOARDS 
Peg Clay Modeling 
Lumber Plywood 


ENGLEWOOD TOP & PANEL COMPANY 





Southern Office and Factory: HIGH POINT, N. C. 
P. S. We also make stains and varnish. 


6316 Wentworth Ave. 





CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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IMPROVED WOOD TURNING LATHES 


No. 489-B 1-H. P. Multi-Speed Motor Head 


Wood Turning Lathe for Vocational Schools and Factories 


The Lathes are 20” Swing, of various Lengths, and 
Speeds are 600, 1200, 1800 and 3600 R. P. M. Regulated 
and Controlled by Hand-Wheel at front end. The Motor 
is 60 cycle, 2 or 3 phase and any voltage. 


Other Sizes of Motor-Head and Belt-Driven Lathes Made. 


H. B. Smith Machine Co. 


Smithville, N. J., U. S. A. 





DIRECT JET 
Gas Appliances 


Assure the Best Results 
Soldering, Heat-Treating 
and Metal Melting 


The No. 8 Torch has a 25 
lb. capacity melting pot for 
any soft metal. The Pot can 
be removed and Torch used 
for heating soldering coppers 
or preheating of any kind. 
The burner is adjustable or 
can be removed entirely from 
the stand and used as a hand 
torch. 


No. 8 Adj. Torch 


The Blast Furnace 
Without 
A Blower. 


This Combination Bench 
Furnace will handle the 
largest soldering irons, 
heat-treat any carbon steel 
tools or melt 25 Ibs. of soft 
metal. Fitted with three 
Powerful Johnson Burners, 
which do not require any 
forced air blast or blower. 

No. 118 Bench Furnace 


Send for our complete catalog of Gas Appliances. 


JSeamnrss tad swAG 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
C. B. Babcock Co. San Francisco, Calif. 
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New McGraw Hill Books 


for 


Your Courses 








Y 











f McCaslin 
WOOD PATTERN-MAKING 
290 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.25 
A thorouvh course in pattern-making based on a series of 
problems logically arranged. 
Wendt 
FOUNDRY WORK 
205 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.00 
course in moulding, dry sand core-making and the 
mixing and welting of metals, based upon the well-known 
elementary course at Purdue University. 
Wines 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
230 pages, 6x9, 103 illustrations, $2.25 
a 4 of Wisconsin Extension Text 
A clear, simple textbook on the essential principles of the 
strength of materials to meet the requirements of students 
ye i design and structural engineering. 


PRACTICAL HEAT 
695 pages, 542x8, 628 illustrations, $5.00 

A book on heat and the practical applications of heat 
presenting clearly and completely the fundamental principles 
of heat generation and regulation for students with limited 
mathematical training. 
Smith 
INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS-MECHANICS 
220 pages, 54%%x8, 227 illustrations, $1.75 

A text on elementary practical mechanics presenting ma- 
terial used successfully in the author’s classes. 
Leigh 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS AND STRENGTH 


OF MATERIALS 

293 pages, 5x7%%, 221 illustrations, $2.25 

A simple, direct presentation of the principles of mechanics 
and strength of materials. The two subjects are treated as 
one with resulting increased clearness. 
Pulver 
MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
318 pages, 6x9, 110 illustrations, $3.00 
University of Wisconsin Extension Text 

An elementary textbook on the types, manufacture, proper- 
ties and uses of building materials thoroughly tested in the 
extension course offered by the University of Wisconsin. 


Sent on approval—Send the coupon. 





Free Examination Coupon 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 


Official Position 
I agree to return the books if they are not adopted in my 
classes. 
(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. 
and Canada only.) 
Ind.-A. 12-1-23 
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13” x 5’ Quick Change $354.00 
13” x 5’ Standard Change $304.00 





SOUTH BEND LATHES are built for industry, but the Lathe that is 


practical in industry will also give the proper service in the school shop. 


More than 2,000 SOUTH BEND LATHES are in use in school shops 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Here are a few of the large cities and the number of SOUTH BEND 
LATHES in operation in their schools: 
Detroit . ... . 109 Minneapolis . . . . 27 
Milwaukee ... 18 Mes tl ww we 
St. Paul oe aoe ae ee «+e + + 


There are schools in small towns who are doing machine shop work 
with only one 13” x 5’ Lathe. Their entire equipment—motor, line 
shaft, lathe and tools cost less than $500.00. 

SOUTH BEND LATHES have been built for more than 17 years. 
There are 30,500 satisfied users in 64 countries. 


SIZE Standard Quick Change 
9” x 3’ Lathe $ 211.00 $ 241.00 
11” x 4’ Lathe 248.00 288.00 
13” x 5’ Lathe 304.00 354.00 
15” x 6’ Lathe 376.00 431.00 
16” x 8’ Lathe 452.00 512.00 


Our new catalog No. 83 size 814 x 11, will be sent free on request to 


any instructor. It contains practical information that every instructor 
should have. 





Mr. Instructor - Let Us 
Send You This Book Free 


This valuable 80 page book may be 
used as a text book by the student 
taking machine shop work. In it the 
student can get a fair knowledge of 
the fundamentals of machine shop 
practice, thus relieving the instructor 
of a great deal of detail. We will 
gladly mail a copy of this book free 
to any instructor. Write today. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
527 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
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DEVOE 


ENAMELIT 





Protect and Beautify 
School Craft 
Work 


The School Craft student shows 
greater enthusiasm when he 
knows that his handiwork will 
eventually glow and sparkle 
with brilliant colors. 

Enamelit satisfies the eye, and 


all practical requirements as 
well. 
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FIG. 5. 


PORTION OF THE HOME MECHANICS SHOP AND CLASS AT WORK. 


Home Mechanics Instruction at Stout 


C. A. Bowman and F. E. Justison, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 





ZSIN the industrial teacher-training work 
( carried on at Stout Institute a careful 
m record is kept of the demands from the 
teacher market. The calls for teachers of 
industrial work are classified according to 
the combinations of work and the kinds of schools. A 
record is kept of the number of times that a given com- 
bination of work is called for in the requests for teachers, 
and this number is divided and put under the kinds of 
schools in which the combination is wanted. It has 
developed in the last two years that Stout Institute was 
called on for teachers to teach 84 different combinations 
of industrial or trade work. Many of these combina- 
tions were necessarily alike differing perhaps in one or 
two kinds of work. During the last few years in these 
calls for teachers, there has been a steady increase in 
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requests for teachers to handle some form of general 
shop. There has seemed to be a trend in the direction 
of handling home mechanics in the shop that has one 
kind of general equipment. 


In analyzing the market in the calls for general 
shop work, it has seemed that the type of work called 
for more than anything else has been home mechanics. 
This article is a description of the work which has been 
and is being done in connection with the training of 
home mechanics teachers now at Stout Institute. 


At Stout Institute there are three groups of men 
taking teacher training. One group is made up of high 
school graduates taking the two-year industrial teacher- 
training course leading to a diploma. The second group 
is made up of high school graduates taking the four-year 
course leading to a degree of B. S. in industrial arts. 
The third group is made up of journeymen who take a 
two-year intensive -teacher-training course fitting them 
to teach in vocational schools. Some of these men are 
also high school graduates and also work in either one 
of the first two groups. In the first-year work in the 
first two groups, beginning students are required to take 
a cycle of work in different shop and drawing courses 
representative of the combinations of work called for in 
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FIG. I. 
TRAPS, ETC. 


the present teacher market. In the second year, choices 
are made according to major and minor work for teacher 
preparation. These choices are made by the students, 
using the information gained in the several courses taken 
in the freshmen year, plus tabulations of the calls for 
teachers for the preceding two years showing what com- 
binations of work are advisable for major and minor 
studies. For the home mechanics course for the stu- 
dent taking teacher training, the freshmen group of shop 
and drawing work is prerequisite. This gives him 
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courses in the elements of the various kinds of work 
found in the home mechanics shop. The course which 
he himself takes in the home mechanics shop carries out 
typical projects that might be given in the course in 
home mechanics with studies on shop management in 
connection. 

Home mechanics as a school course appears to be 
coming forward: first, as the small town’s solution of 
the junior high school industrial-arts philosophy; 
second, as a means of providing shopwork for students 
in junior high schools in the larger cities not particularly 
in the industrial group; third, as one form of shop in 
which a variety of occupational work may be represented 
in the school in the larger city where it does not seem 
feasible to have a number of single activity shops; and 
fourth, it is being used in some places as the shopwork 
to give the part-time pupil in the vocational school who 
comes without any basis for intelligent choosing of occu- 
pational work. This latter use has evidently arisen be- 
cause of the fact that boys are reaching the age of 14 
and are going over to part-time attendance without an 
opportunity of really taking a junior high-school indus- 
trial arts course before the age of 14. Probably as the 
junior high schools are developed and as the industrial 
work in these schools gets closer to an operating basis 
giving pupils a real chance to study occupations, the 
necessity for home mechanics courses for the beginning 
part-time pupil will diminish. This is probably some 
time into the future. 

In studying the implications in the various calls 
for teachers, it appears that home mechanics is coming to 





FIG. II. 


THE HOME MECHANICS SHOP AT STOUT. 
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be interpreted as a course made up of a number of pro- 
jects which are necessary in the mechanical maintenance 
of the modern home. In formulating the course these 
things which must be done in the mechanical mainten- 
ance of the home are classified by occupations, then from 
the total list of jobs or projects typical jobs are picked 
from the various occupations. When these are combined 
in the course in home mechanics, the course does two 
things. It gives a series of jobs that are of immediate 
practical application in the modern home; and second, 
it gives some opportunity for the pupil to work in jobs 
that are typical of present-day occupations. There is 
no dearth of work to do. It is a problem of good selec- 
tion and good management to work out a course in home 
mechanics and to run it. It is probable that there will 
not be time in any school for putting a given group of 
pupils through a course of home mechanics projects 
which does more than involve a few of the things neces- 
sary in the mechanical maintenance of the modern home. 
This being the case, the selection of those things which 
are accomplished should be made with care so that the 
representative type jobs are as typical as can be found. 

For the teacher who is working with a course in 
home mechanics certain items of specific information are 
needed, if the teacher appreciates the orientation of the 
course, its significance, its purposes and its values. The 
initial arrangement of a course in home mechanics will 
very likely immediately undergo changes. These 
changes will continue for some time. In many cities it 
will be necessary to take a wood shop and make such 
changes and additions in it as are necessary to carry on 
home mechanics work. As suggestive of the assignment 
given to teacher-training students, the following list of 
possible jobs indicates the kinds of work from which the 


projects are taken. 

Woodwork. 
Drive different nails straight. 
Draw different nails. 
Saw a board to measure. 
Smooth and edge plane a board. 
Drill small holes with hand drill. 
Drive different screws straight. 





FIG. III. DEMONSTRATICN CORNER, epwers ELECTRICAL 
PANELS AND OUTLETS 





FIG. IV. TYPICAL BENCH EQUIPPED WITH TOOLS FOR 
HOME MECHANICS. 


Learn sizes and kinds of nails and screws. 
Hang curtain brackets. 
Hang shade brackets. 
Bore with auger bit. 
Saw round hole with compass saw. 
Make an ordinary box. 
Make a tool box. 
Use sand paper. 
Put partitions in a drawer. 
Make a knife and fork box. 
Make a miter box. 
Make a picture frame. 
Make a screen to fit into a window. 
Learn names of standard stock in frame of house. 
Locate studding on plastered walls. 
Make a wooden bracket for shelf. 
Put up a shelf. 
Set a flat hinge on a small door. 
Set a cupboard latch. 
Set a pair of butts. 
Prepare hot glue. 
Use cold and hot glue properly. 
Furniture Repair. 
Repair broken runner on chair. 
Repair broken arm on chair. 
Tighten loose joint on chair. 
Re-cane a seat. 
Sharpening Tools. 
Sharpen a chisel and plane bit. 
Sharpen an auger bit. 
Sharpen a garden hoe or shovel. 
Sharpen a pair of shears. 
Sharpen a lawn mower. 
Bench Metal. 
Hack Saw and file a piece of iron stock to size. 
Cut iron with cold chisel. 
Drill in iron. 
Make a rectangular hole in piece of iron. 
Tap a small thread in piece of iron. 
Make pipe drill for drilling brick. 
Re-spring a door lock. 
Reverse a mortise lock. 
File a common key. 
File a Yale key. 
Make a knife. 
Make a metal bracket for shelf. 


Cut a pane of glass to size. 
Make some putty. 

Re-work old putty. 

Putty nail holes in a board. 
Glaze in a window pane. 

Set in a pane with wooden strips. 
Apply shellac to a board. 

Apply flat paint. 

Use sand paper between coats of finish. 
Apply enamel. 

Stain and fill a board. 
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Varnish a board. 
Use sand paper on old finish. 
Use varnish remover. 
Re-finish old surface. 
Re-bronze pipes or radiator. 
Take proper care of brushes. 
Mix and use whitewash. 
Apply kalsomine. 
Repair holes in plastering. 
Sheet Metal. 
Tin a soldering copper. 
Solder holes in a piece of tin plate. 
Solder joints in pieces of tin plate. 
Solder household utensils. 
Set tinners’ rivets. 
Make cooky cutter. 
Plumbing. 
Cut off a piece of pipe with hack saw. 
Cut off a piece of pipe with pipe cutter. 
Use burring reamer on pipe. ‘ 
Thread a piece of pipe. 
File a battered thread. 
Connect two pieces of pipe. 
Learn names of common pipe fittings. 
Assemble groups of common pipe fittings, using Still- 
son wrench. 
Trace back water line and cut off at valve. 
Re-washer compression faucet. 
Re-washer fuller faucet. 
Re-washer quick compression faucet. 
Re-washer fuller bath cock. 
Re-washer automatic faucet. 
Re-washer ball cock in closet tank. 
Renew tank ball in closet tank. 
Clean out a sink trap. 
Clean out a floor trap. 
Use plumber’s friend in sink and closet. 
Electrical. 
Make liquid cell. 
Make dry cell. 
Make splice in wire. 
Make branch tap in wire. 
Solder a connection. 
Make an electro magnet. 
Connect one push button, one bell and one battery. 
Connect one push button, two bells and one battery. 
Connect two push buttons, one bell, one buzzer and 
one battery. 
Adjust breaker points in a bell or buzzer. 
Wire one switch to operate one lamp. 
Wire two 3-way switches to operate one lamp. 
a * , bell ringing transformer to operate electric 
ells. 
Wire a lamp socket. 
Wire different attachment plugs. 
Wire a small lamp. 
Make a heating element. 
Locate a burned out fuse. 
Refill a burned out fuse. 
Learn nrincipal rules for electric wiring. 
Assemble parts of conduit system. 
Miscellaneous. 
Rivet leather strap. 
Sew leather and canvass. 
Half-sole a pair of shoes. 
Mend puncture in inner tube. 
Repair garden hose. 
Replace broken handle in garden tool. 
Read gas. water and electric meters. 
Mix cement and sand to make concrete. 
Mix cement. sand and gravel to make concrete. 
Regulate mixer on a gas burner. 
Fire the furnace properly. 
Read dimensions from blue prints. 


Figures VI and VII are suggestive graphic layouts 
to assist in checking a course in home mechanics against 
the total breadth of probable work. 

The occupations represented in the course should 
be kept clearly in mind when fitting up the shop. That 
portion of the occupation most frequently found in the 
mechanical maintenance of the home will probably re- 
ceive first attention. If some sheet metal is to be 


taught, furnaces must be supplied for heating the solder- 
ing copper. If bench metal is to be taught, metal- 
worker’s vises must be installed to take care of this. 
Faucet repair might be carried on without water con- 
nection, but the instruction would not be so vivid. 

Three probable avenues open for taking care of the 
work shop: first, remodeling and refitting a wood shop ; 
second, using an existing wood shop with the addition 
of a minimum amount of equipment; third, building 
and equipping an etitirely new shop. Figure VIIT in- 
dicates the floor plan of a room formerly used as a 
school kitchen, remodeled for home mechanics. 

The first method will be the one most likely to be 
followed. Circumstances in the ordinary case will 
necessitate this. This was done at Stout Institute dur- 
ing the first installation of the course. Three rooms 
were available and when considering the content of the 
course a former school cooking laboratory was selected. 
Gas, water and sewerage outlets were made use of to 
connect furnaces, water lines and drain pipes. Two 
sinks with large drain boards and a lavatory made ex- 
cellent facilities for faucet connection and problems 
involving traps. The cut of a plumbing panel shows 
one of these sinks with the numerous faucets attached. 
(See Figure I.) These faucets are of the compression 
type; common compression on the right and quick and 
automatic compression on the left. The second sink, a 
duplicate of this, takes care of the fuller faucets to- 
gether with a compression bath cock and a fuller bath 
cock. Room facilities such as above meant quite a 
saving in time, labor and cost. 

A remodeled woodworking shop will answer the 
purpose since carpentry is one of the occupations repre- 
sented. Since the general plan of instruction is to have 
different kinds of work going on at the same time, part 
of the benches may be removed leaving only enough to 
take care of the group planned for woodwork. This 
will leave space for the installation of a general metal 
working bench and possibly a bench for electrical work. 
If properly planned the two can be combined in one. 
This general bench can be placed along any wall with 
the minimum use of space. In our own shop we have 
such a bench 60’ long and 24” wide. (See Figure II.) 
It occupies virtually nothing but wall space giving bench 
room without reducing floor space where needed for 
pupil use. If windows or other openings do not pre- 
vent, the wall back of the bench can be used for electrical 
panels where all electrical exercises can be mounted. 
These panels can be of soft unfinished lumber so that 
the electrical equipment can be readily attached in 
numerous hook-ups. Metal working vises and gas fur- 
naces are mounted on this bench. Cabinets can be built 
underneath to take care of the numerous supplies and 


equipment for the shop. Typical groups of these would 
be paints and brushes, window sash and glass, sand and 
cement, woodworking stock and plumbing fittings. 

The one tool that changes the woodworking shop 


into the home mechanics shop, is the metal vise. The 
variety of work to be done on the automobile has 
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brought on the market the combination, or auto, vise. 
The anvil, the common vise and the pipe vise are all 
combined in this one tool. The size with the 3144” jaw 
seems suitable for all problems and jobs. We have one 
vise of the 4” size but its bulk is not necessary to take 
care of the typical home mechanics problem. Stout 
Institute has had several inquiries concerning vises and 
our advice has been as above. It might be added that 
shortly after our shop was equipped several other shops 
in the institution requisitioned for such a tool to be 
installed for use in connection with maintenance. The 
head janitor stated it was just what he needed for gen- 
eral repair. 

The gas furnaces should be of the bunsen or blast 
burner type so that a concentrated flame can be secured. 
It will heat the copper quicker and give a higher 
temperature when desired. A pilot light is of great 
convenience. It saves gas and lessens the danger of 
burning the tin from the copper. Safety gas lighters 
should be supplied with each furnace as matches are 
out of place especially in a shop where any woodwork 
is carried on. If any forging or heat’ treating is 
desired it can be done successfully with the blast burner. 
The anvil of the vise and the blast burner supplies the 
necessary equipment to do light forging. Many practi- 
cal problems can be worked out even in the home 
mechanics shop. The making of a screw driver was a 
job that the boys in a grade practice class enjoyed. 
The variety of work done here is significant. The 
handle was in woodwork, the ferrule in bench metal 


work, and the blade in forging. 
Panels for taking care of tools and demonstration 
equipment should be provided where wall space is avail- 


able. Besides needed tools these panels may well con- 
tain some hook-ups and typical materials. It might be 
well to have the tools of each occupational group sepa- 
rate should space permit. The advantage of this is 
several fold. It supplies order and system to the shop 
and gives to the boy a definite idea concerning tools 
used and things done in that occupation. Figure I 
shows a plumbing panel above a bank of faucets. This 
space could hardly have been used in any better manner. 

Outlets on the 110 volt alternating current circuit 
should be provided where the electrical work is carried 
on. It might be well to have each outlet separately 
fused so that short circuits or over-loads would not cut 
out the main line. On wall panels open work wiring 
can be installed and the ordinary entrance switch 
attached to the circuit. (See Figure III.) A conduit 
job with special fittings would be much more expen- 
sive and probably not so well adapted for instructional 
purposes. In our own shop an ordinary cleat receptacle 
is also provided with each switch. This provides attach- 
ment for the ordinary plug in the testing of lamps, 
lamp cords, flat iron cords, feed-through switches and 
other electrical appliances. This receptacle can also 
be connected so that the one set of fuses protects both 
circuits. It is best to supply refillable fuses here. After 
instruction in locating a blown fuse and replacing same, 
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the boy repairs his own circuit when trouble of any 
kind cuts off the current. This is a good practice for 
him. We use the H. and L. refillable type. This can 
be obtained up to thirty amperes capacity. Where 
direct current and alternating current are both avail- 
able they can be supplied alternately to the outlets by 
means of a double pole, double throw switch. The direct 
current would be necessary for any work in storage 
batteries. 

Some kind of a grinder is necessary. The ideal 
tool would be a home motor with grinder and buffer 
attached. The stone should grind knives, chisels, screw 
drivers and plane bits. A chuck for small bits that 
could be quickly attached would be a valuable accessory. 
The motor proper could be used for instructional pur- 
poses concerning the upkeep of the motor in the home. 

Where necessity requires, an existing woodworking 
shop can be used successfully to teach the subject and 
it will require a minimum amount of additional equip- 
ment. This method still keeps the shop available for 
classes in woodwork. The metal vise can be mounted 
on the woodworking bench on the corner opposite the 
wood vise. A gas connection can be run to the back 
of the bench terminating with a hose cock. When 
soldering or heating is to be done the burner is attached 
temporarily with the hose connection. A piece of sheet 
metal or wooden covering can be used for protection 
against hot solder. A wooden covering would serve 
two purposes. It would also supply a mounting board 
for electrical hook-ups where wall panels were not avail- 
able. This mounting board might be pocketed as a 
drawer underneath the bench, or if drawers fill the 
space, hung at the back. Figure IV shows a bench 
equipped with the burner and vise. Figure V shows 
the distribution of benches in the shop. Note the 
tinner’s mallet instead of the regular woodworking 
mallet. It serves not only as a woodworking mallet, 
but in the forming of cooky cutters and like prob- 
lems, it makes a suitable stake. An electrical out- 
let can be installed underneath the bench. If this is not 
possible one can plug into the lighting circuit which 
is usually supplied from the ceiling. This enables all 
the electrical problems to be worked out at each in- 
dividual bench. Faucets can be taken care of at the 
sink that is usually found in every shop. 

The following list of equipment and supplies is 
made for determining approximate costs and amounts. 
Where the existing woodworking equipment differs from 
that suggested in the list, corresponding changes may 
be made. Standard supplies likely to be found in any 
shop are sometimes omitted. For an original installa- 
tion we feel the list quite complete as at least 95 per 
cent of it was made use of during the first two quarters 
of instruction. 


Woodworking. 
Approximate 
Articles Unit Cost 
Woodworking bench and vise 
Back saws, 12” 
Panel saws, 18” 
Screw drivers, Hurwood 5” 
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Yale night latch 
Yale blank keys 


Oilers, one pint 

Files, mill bastard, 10” 

Files, bastard, flat, 10” 

Files, bastard, square, 8” 

Files, bastard, round, 8” 

Files, Warding, bastard, 4” 

Stove bolts, per 100 

Machine screws, 6-32, 8-32, 10-32, per gross 
Hexagonal nuts, 6-32, 8-32, 10-32, per gross 
Drill rod, per Ib 

Bit stock, square shank, %” to 4” 

Brass tubing 7” 

Brass tubing, x” 

Carborundum dust, per pound 

Machine screw die stock, small 

Machine screw dies, up to 14-20 


Glazing. 


Articles 
Putty knives 
Box glass, 10”x12” 
Glazier points, per pound 
Whiting, per pound 
Glass cutters 


Sheet Metal. 


Articles 
Gas furnace, one burner 
Gas furnace, two burners 
Tinners snips 
Tinners snips, curved 
Tinners snips, hawk bill 
Soldering coppers, 2 pound pair 
Soldering copper handles 
Mallets, tinners 
Soldering set 


SHEET FOR HOME MECHANICS. 


Approximate 
ag Cost 


Approximate 
Unit Cost 


Gas lighters 

Tips for lighters 

Stop cocks 

Hollow punches 

Tinners rivets, per 1000 

Tinners rivet sets and headers 
Solder, bar, per pound 

Soldering salts, per pound 

Tin plate, 20x28—I. C.—112 sheets 
Tin plate, 20x28—Ixx—-56 sheets 


Plumbing. 
Approximate 


Articles Unit Cost 


Stillson wrench, 8” 
Stock and die, %” to 4” 
Stock and die, Beaverette, %” to %” 
Pipe cutters, Saunders 
Reamer 
Faucets, compression 
Faucets, quick compression 
Faucets, self closing 
Faucets, fuller ball 
Bath cock, fuller 
Bath cock, quick compression 
Ball cock 
Bibb dresser 
Compression washers 
Ball cock washers 
Fuller balls 
Ball cock seats 
Closet tank, low down 
Copper floats 
Tank Balls 
Bell Trap 
Floor drain and clean out 
Gate valves, %” 
Plumber’s friend 
Plumbing fittings (average per fitting) 
Pipe, black, %”, per 100 ft 
Pipe, black, %4”, per 100 ft 
Electrical. 
Approximate 
Articles Unit Cost 


Torch, alcohol, % pint 


- Torch, gasoline, one quart 


Transformer, bell ringing 

Receptacles, porcelain cleat 

Receptacles, miniature for battery lamps 
Receptacles, with screw ring for conduit box 
Sockets, push button 

Sockets, snap 

Sockets, pull chain 


JOB ASSIGNMENTS OKETCH 
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The Newspaper Men of the Night 


Robert F. Salade. 


j N every town and city of the civilized world 
are branches of a peculiar society of spe- 
cially trained workers who labor through 
the long, dark hours of night that the 
people of the world may know what is hap- 
pening in the world. These workers enjoy but little of 
the ordinary pleasures of life; they seldom take an 
active part in the everyday social affairs of their respec- 
tive communities; they rarely have an opportunity to 
spend even a quiet evening at home. Nevertheless, the 
members of this unique association are always several 
hours ahead of other folks in their general knowledge of 
local as well as international events. 

Several hours before the public reads in the early 
morning papers the particulars of some appalling sea 
diseaster—like that of the ill-fated Titanic, for example 





—these active workers, through the miracle of telephony, 
telegraphy and wireless telegraphy, have been in full 
possession of the facts. When a terrible conflagration 
is wiping out portions of a big city during the small 
hours of a newly-born day, and while the great majority 
of citizens are sound asleep, members of that peculiar 
society—the Newspaper Men of the Night—are prepar- 
ing “copy,” and are putting a complete account of the 
raging fire into type. 

As the average person sits down at the breakfast 
table and leisurely glances over the pages of a favorite 
morning newspaper, scarcely a thought is devoted to the 
wondrous work which has been necessary to produce that 
neatly folded piece of printed matter. To make pos- 
sible the production of a great morning newspaper, for- 
eign correspondents have braved the dangers of the 
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jungle for an important news item ; war journalists have 
approached the very firing line of fighting armies to ob- 
tain a few paragraphs of war notes; special correspon- 
dents have, perhaps, dropped photographs of great news 
value on fast ocean steamers by means of airplanes; 
regular city reporters have worked day and night on 
local notes. To complete this extraordinary work, night 
editors, journalists, “re-write” men; and, last but not 
least, the printers, have labored at the cost of their health 
and strength. Result: An extremely interesting daily 
newspaper containing authentic records of the previous 
day’s pleasures, strife and struggles throughout the 
world, and for a copy of this journal the reader pays but 
a couple of pennies! 


In the twilight of evening when the workers in 
most other crafts are leaving labor for the day, and are 
on the way homeward in multitudes, the newspaper men 
of the night are just leaving their homes for work. The 
thousands of day-workers soon disappear, and as the red 
sun sinks in the west, the thorofares of the city be- 
come more quiet and restful. Before the newspaper 
men reach their places of employment the streets and 
avenues are sparkling with countless electric lights. On 
every side are signs of the evening’s offering of recrea- 
tion and pleasure; the “bright lights” flash invitingly, 
but none of this is for the newspaper men of the night. 
They have already spent their “evening,” or rather they 
have tried hard to turn the daytime into evening, with 
but poor success. 


Seldom are the newspaper night workers late in 
arriving at the scene of their labor. Often during the 
day their slumber has been disturbed by the noise of the 
city’s industrial activities. Bumping trolley cars, heavy 
motor trucks and tooting locomotives have no considera- 
tion for the man who must sleep in daytime. Even the 
home seems to be exceedingly noisy. Much too soon the 
average night worker is forced to leave his bed, after 
having made many attempts to gain the proper amount 
of repose. Heavy-eyed, the newspaper men of the night 
hurry into the plant, glad to begin their various tasks, 
and thus forget restless attempts for rest. Under the 
excitement of the fascinating work the care-worn faces 
of the men soon brighten ; the dull eyes begin to glow. 


By seven or eight o’clock in the evening copy is com- 
ing into the composing-room at a lively rate. The click- 
ing of the keys of the composing machines becomes as 
music to the ears of the workers. Other pleasant sounds 
are the frequent rings of telephone bells and the “tap, 
tap, tap” of telegraph instruments. Speed acts as a 
stimulant, and by nine o’clock the men are wide awake 
and as happy as a crowd of children. “Hurry, hurry, 
hurry!” is the constant song from the battery of type- 
setting machines. Headache and eye-strain, (so preval- 
ent among night workers) are by this time forgotten. 
This is the chosen life of the newspaper men. The 
greater number of them would not exchange this profes- 
sion for some other where the opportunity offered. 
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Most newspaper workers remain in the service until the 
call of the Grim Reaper. 

What a wonderful scene of activity is presented in 
the editorial departments and composing-rooms of a 
great daily newspaper nightly between the hours of nine 
and ten o’clock. Here the workers cannot take things 
easy in their different occupations. How they run and 
rush about! It seems remarkable that they do not often 
collide with one another and make but poor showing 
with their handiwork. 

Much of the department store display advertising 
which has been started by the printers on the “day-side” 
remains to be completed by the night men, and there is 
a great deal of other kinds of advertising matter that 
must be set up during the night. This display adver- 
tising is just as important in the construction of a 
modern morning paper as the general news stories. It 
is the big display advertisements in the newspaper that 
makes possible the production of such a journal at the 
modest cost of two cents per copy. And, it is the full- 
page and “double-spread” display advertisements in the 
newspapers of the populous cities that every day call 
hundreds of thousands of buyers to the shopping dis- 
tricts. The late John Wanamaker more than once said 
that the success of his famous department stores was due 
in large measure to newspaper advertising, 


So, while it is true that the newspaper men of the 
day force on a metropolitan morning paper work hard 
at the composition of display matter, news items, and 
feature articles, it is during the late hours of night when 
the real struggle against time occurs. Then come the 
final corrections and changes for the display advertise- 
ments which must be published in the first edition. The 
many galleys of classified advertisements have to be 
placed in their proper positions. Headlines are to be 
set up for the prominent news stories. Additional 
pieces of copy are continually being rushed to the 
machines. 

It is generally during the night time when the most 
thrilling news stories come along, and they usually 
arrive at moments when the composing-room is over- 
taxed with other work. Between the hours of eleven and 
twelve the cop conveyors fly back and forth overhead like 
a flock of early-spring swallows. The editorial depart- 
ment resembles a bee-hive. Reporters pound away on 
their typewriters. Every man in the place is working to 
his full capacity. 

Out-of-doors can be seen the brilliantly illuminated 
streets, and the crowds from the theatres are strolling 
along with no thought for the busy scene inside the 
newspaper plant. Gentlemen in evening dress are 
escorting their ladies to the line of waiting automobiles. 
The laughter of care-free people rings out pleasantly, 
and above all can be heard the shrill crys of newsboys 
announcing an early edition of the morning paper. It 
is a world of pleasure just outside the windows of that 
newspaper building, but through it all the newspaper 
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men labor on steadily, for outside attractions are not for 
them this night, as they must put out the news! 

Faster and still faster work tht newspaper men as 
copy boys speed about and as reporters bustle in with 
eleventh-hour manuscript. Something of particular 
importance has happened. Here comes the managing 
editor himself rushing into the composing-room with 
copy telling about a big fire that has just broken out in 
the business block directly across from the newspaper 
building. The ruddy glow of the leaping flames illum- 
inate the composing-room far better than the blue-white 
light from the are lamps overhead! The light becomes 
a brighter red. For a few moments the clangor of the 
fire-engine bells drowns the clatter of the typesetting 
machines. The shrieks of a siren add to the din out- 
side. But, there is no time for anyone in the compos- 
ing-room to even look out of the windows. The com- 
plete account of that blaze, which will be read by several 
hundred thousand persons on the following morning, 
must go into type! 

After the story of the fire has been disposed of, and 
as the fire has been brought under control, comes a com- 
paratively quiet spell in the composing-room for a few 
moments at least. The silvery bell in the city hall tower 
is heard to chime the hour of one. Then suddenly in 
rushes the managing editor again fairly screaming: 
“Kill, kill, pages one, two and three! An earthquake 
has destroyed the greater part of the city of X , 
and the full story must go into the next edition!” With 
surprising knowledge of all the work so far accomplished, 
the editor rapidly shows the make-up men what hold-over 
matter to save from the condemned pages. The less im- 
portant news items, already in type, are simply cast aside 
for the melting pot. 

Before the announcement of this latest disaster, the 
newspaper men had been working hard, indeed, but now 
they have to slave. Collars and ties are ripped from 
perspiring necks as they start work on the new copy, 
which is sent to the machines piece by piece. Almost 
like magic the bare news of the telegraph dispatches are 
copied and special writers are digging out facts about 
the population, the industries, the commerce and the his- 
tory of the doomed city from the library of the editorial 
office. The linotypes are turning the account of the dis- 
aster into type slugs so fast that the falling of the 
matrices from the magazines seems like the patter of 
rain. The make-up men are handling the newly cast 
lines of type almost as fast as they come from the ma- 
chines. Galley after galley of straight reading matter 
is produced with astonishing rapidity. 

Another stirring scene is staged in the photo-en- 
graving department, the blue light from the powerful 
are lamps adding a “ghostly” color effect to the setting. 
Half tone plates showing views of the principal build- 
ings in the stricken city must be made for the paper 
within an hour’s time. The orginial of each picture to 
be reproduced is placed before a big camera, and the 
camera focussed until the proper size image shows on 
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the ground glass. The plates are then developed, and 
finally the engraved plates are made. As the colunins 
of type matter are ready to be made up into pages, the 
finished photo-engravings are received from the blocking 
room in the form of printing plates. 

Despite the strenuous task and the extreme excite- 
ment, the newspaper men have been under perfect dis- 
cipline, and like well-trained soldiers they perform their 
various duties in a most efficient manner. Every mai 
in a big newspaper plant exactly knows his place. There 
are few wasted footsteps. Every motion is made deftly 
and surely to accomplish some important part of the 
work in hand. So quickly are the forms put together 
that to an inexperienced person it may appear as though 
the type-lines simply leap into their proper positions. 

The excellent order is what attains the marvelous 
results in such a- brief period of time. Trained men 
have been setting and arranging the headlines, sub-head- 
ings, legends for illustrations, etc., while the plain mat- 
ter composition is being set on the machines; skilled 
make-up men place the columns of matter, printing 
plates, and spacing material in the right positions in- 
side of the steel chases ; a number of men are working on 
corrections. In this way the pages are systematically 
made up to standard sizes. 

As each page is locked up no time is lost in “shoot- 
ing” it to the sterotype department. The form is slid 
from the steel top of the make-up table to the steel top 
of a form truck; the form truck is then wheeled to the 
stereotype room where the page of type matter is pushed 
off of the truck onto the bed of the matrix-rolling ma- 
chine. Now comes another battle against time. 


The stereotypers are among the most speedy workers 
in a newspaper plant. The stereotyping department is 
a hot place; some of the men are shirtless, their muscu- 
lar forms gleaming with perspiration, and_as they run 
about the room they suggest a scene from “Dante’s In- 
ferno.” The papier-maché matrix is rolled upon the 
face of each form of type; the “mats” while on their 
forms are baked on the steam-heated matrix drying 
tables; the curved stereotype plates are cast from the 
papier-maché molds; and after the curved plates have 
been correctly trimmed and finished, they are ready for 
the mammoth newspaper presses. In a modern newspaper 
plant the work of stereotyping is done so rapidly that the 
printed papers are selling on the streets five or six 
minutes after the last pages of type have gone into the 
stereotyping department. 

The men in the pressroom have been taking things 
comparatively easy while their fellow-craftsmen in the 
composing-room and stereotyping department were pre- 
paring the forms for the next edition, but now the press- 
men’s work is to be done. Already, the wonderful ma- 
chinery has been cleaned, wiped and oiled. Every screw, 
bolt, and nut has been minutely examined. On each one 
of the big rotary presses are great rolls of white paper, 
and other rolls of paper are upon the floor. Silently 























and patiently the presses have been waiting to devour 
their huge meal. 

At last the final sets of sterotype plates are received 
by the pressmen who quickly place them on the printing 
cylinders of the presses. The finishing touches are ap- 
plied to the make ready; the ink-flow is carefully regu- 
lated; a few copies of the paper are printed and are 
found “O. K.” An electric bell tinkles. Instantly the 
colossal presses start off at a tremendous speed, the 
printed and folded newspapers pouring forth in seem- 
ingly uncountable numbers; but as a matter of fact, the 
papers are automatically counted as they are stacked up 
in piles at the delivery ends of each press. The piles 
of papers are produced so rapidly that it keeps a force 
of men constantly busy at the work of carrying away the 
piles from the presses. As the edition rains forth the 
roaring of the printing machines can be heard at a dis- 
tance from the newspaper plant. The first lots of 
papers are sent to the mailing room to be wrapped and 
addressed to subscribers. Bags of the papers are then 
taken by motor trucks to the special newspaper trains, 
and from the newspaper trains the papers will be 
dropped off at many different railway stations. A large 
fleet of motor trucks then start out to supply the news- 
stands and carriers of the city and suburbs. Within a 
few hours’ time, and by means of the highly organized 
delivery system, several hundred thousand copies of the 
newspeper have been distributed over a very wide terri- 
tory. 

In these days there are, perhaps, not many persons 
who have never seen a modern newspaper press in opera- 
tion. In the larger towns and cities the press-rooms of 
numerous newspaper plants have been so arranged as to 
give the public a “close-up” view of the big presses. In 
the wee hours of a morning can be seen groups of inter- 
ested people standing in front of some newspaper build- 
ing and studying every movement of the presses. There 
is something delightfully romantic about watching a 
mammoth newspaper press in operation at 3 o’clock in 
the morning. It is an enchanting picture that will 
attract old and young. Even lovers on their way home 
from a dance will stop to see this sight, no matter how 
late the hour. The double octuple newspaper press, 
which prints more than 95,000 copies of a 24-page paper 
an hour, is one of the modern seven wonders of the 
world. 


The mechanical equipment of one of the largest and 
best-known newspaper establishments includes a battery 
of twelve sextuple presses, which when running to full 
capacity, deliver 360,000 copies of a 24-page paper every 
hour. More than an average of one hundred tons of 
newsprint pass through these super-speed machines 
every morning. 


Impossible as it may seem to those not familiar 
with newspaper work, late news paragraphs and “extras” 
are often inserted in a newspaper while the paper is 
running through the press. This is done by means of 
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“fudge boxes” in which the lines of late news are in- 
serted, the fudge boxes being placed upon arbors on the 
press in such position that printing is done as the boxes 
revolve. A blank, two-column space has been left in the 
stereotyped plate of the page on which the late news 
items are to appear. As the papers are printed, the page 
having blank space comes in contact with the type 
matter in the fudge boxes, and thus the blank space is 
filled in. The fudge boxes can be instantly changed for 
others while the press is in motion. 


Some years ago a noted statesman was delivering 
an important address. Not far away from the hall 
where the statesman was speaking is a famous newspaper 
plant, and in this plant the speaker’s address was being 
put into type, the copy being rushed to the composing- 
room piece by piece. Towards the close of the speech 
the page was locked up and stereotyped, leaving a blank 
space for “fudge.” The concluding sentences were set 
up and put into fudge boxes, and by the time the stereo- 
type plates were on the press the fudge boxes were ready 
to be dropped into position. Just as the audience was 
preparing to leave the hall, in bounced newsboys with 
copies of the newspaper containing the entire address 
of the statesman. Three minutes after the end of his 
address the speaker was handed a copy of the paper con- 
taining it! This is merely one of many examples of 
fast newspaper publishing. 

Early in the morning, when the stars seem to shine 
brightest, and when the stillness of the air is disturbed 
only by the rattling of a bread or milk wagon, out come 
the newspaper men of the night from the now quiet 
newspaper building. To them the crisp, cool air is de- 
cidedly refreshing. In the deep blue heavens there are 
already streaks of pink, yellow and orange telling of the 
sun-rise that soon will take place. Everything is peace- 
ful, and to the drowsy newspaper men the great out-of- 
doors appears like a beautiful dream. 


The “open-all-night” cafes and restaurants are im- 
mediately visited by many of these tired workers. Re- 
porters, “re-write” men, compositors, linotype operators, 
stereotypers, and pressmen all “belong to the same 
union” when it comes to sitting down before a substantial 
meal. Many a bright, witty story is told when these 
good fellows get together. If the morning paper has 
“scooped” some exceptionally live piece of news, there 
is always much rejoicing. Yes, the newspaper men of 
the night have once again put out all the news that’s fit 
to publish for the still slumbering public, and before 
going home these workers must enjoy an hour’s recrea- 
tion in their peculiar Bohemian way. 


With the coming of another evening these workers 
of the night will again act their parts upon the stage in 
Newspaperdom, while the comedies of life, shall laugh, 
and while dark tragedy stalks about with cowled head. 
There will be rumors of wars to report, and who knows 
but that another World War will break out before the 
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next morning’s paper is published? Births, marriages, 
deaths, business failures, fires, bank robberies, murders, 
horse races, and a thousand other happenings will have 
to be storied in tomorrow’s first edition of the paper, 
but now for a short period the newspaper men of the 
night will leave the stage while the daytime workers 
hold full sway. 

Although the newspaper night workers are simply 
out of contact with most of the things which enter into 
the life of the average person, yet somehow they man- 
age to find time for church-attendance on Sunday morn- 
ing. In New York City, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities certain Catholic churches have arranged special 
2:45 a. m. services especially for newspaper men who 
work at night. These “printers’ masses,” as they are 
called, are always crowded. Churches of other denom- 
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inations have also arranged early morning services for 
newspaper night workers. 

It is only human, of course, for the general reader 
of a daily newspaper to become peeved when suddenly 
meeting a “pi-line” in a highly interesting news article, 
and in many instances, when the wrong line is removed 
in making a correction in type matter, an item reads 
strangely, indeed. But, during the strenuous rush at 
the form-closing hour in a newspaper composing-room, 
the “pi-line” and the “wrong correction line” are very 
apt to slip in, and the newspaper men of the night 
should be pardoned if they do commit an error or two 
in their nerve-racking work. The wonder is that the 
average morning paper does not contain a large number 
of serious typographical mistakes when the work is 
accomplished under such trying conditions. 


Britannia Metal—Iv. 


Professor William H. Varnum, University of Wisconsin. 


HROUGHOUT its history, the art of the 
1 pewterer shows little variation, either in 
ingredients or in improved methods of 
3 production. In a way, this condition is 

paralleled in pewter design, inasmuch as 
there are no definite division points like the Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite and Wedgwood periods of other 
crafts. We may divide pewter designs loosely into 
Medieval, Elizabethan, Stuart and Late (including 
Colonial) if we like, but unfortunately there are no 
clearly marked and distinguishing characteristics of 
those epochs. For example, the tea pot of Problem 1 in 
its cone-shaped sides and straight spout, bears a resem- 
blance to a similar English pattern of 1770, but there 
were many other tea pots or similar forms designed at 
the same time, varying from this type. 

We do know, however, that the pewters’ art is one 
wherein imitation of the work of contemporary gold and 
silversmiths become the rule. It seems unusual that a 
type of craftsman standing for the best ideals in work- 
manship and purity of materials should lack the initia- 
tive with which to develop original designs. However, 
if many designs were plagiarized, it was with a full 
understanding of the limitations of pewter. 


Characteristics of Pewter and Britannia Design. 
Just how should a design in pewter differ from a 


similar pattern in silver? Compared with silver, 
Britannia or pewter are softer metals. Softer metal 
calls for more robust or fuller curves, better able to 
withstand the blows and shocks of service, but these 
robust curves do not need to depart from graceful 
curvature. The better pewter designers were able to do 
just this, combine the element of service with graceful 
contours; beauty without clumsiness, which is the 
essence of structural design. Furthermore, fine details 
and delicate surface enrichment on exposed surfaces are 
unwise as they will be obliterated by constant wear. 
Thus substantial but graceful contours and perfect 





simplicity will summarize the characteristics of Britan- 
nia design. 


The Historic Background. 
To teachers and students of the art crafts, it is be- 


coming more and more apparent that in order to de- 
velop designs in the true spirit of past ages, some dis- 
tinct type of preparation is vital. One cannot plunge 
into Queen Anne or William-and-Mary periods, and in 
a haphazard fashion, drag out some pattern. One must 
understand something of the history of the times, the 
spirit in which the Dutch and English craftsman- 
designer approached his problem. One may capture a 
William-and-Mary chair leg here, a chair back there 
and attempt to assemble them in an incongruous design 
entirely out of proportion to the character and spirit of 
that period and type of furniture. 

A serious study of historic styles is necessary if we 
are to avoid a bastardly design. Mr. Richards in his 
recent book “Art in Industry” from positive data proves 
that a knowledge of historic styles is demanded by 
designers in nearly every large industry dealing with 
period production. Either as a cultural or a vocational 
subject, historic ornament will show its worth. 

The Problem. 

With this historic past in mind, let us select our 
next project from a distinct period, namely the Ameri- 
can Colonial, and for the problem, a low bowl or por- 
ringer with one “ear” or handle. Museums exhibit 
many porringers, both in silver and pewter. In the 
past these bowls had varied uses, some for wine-tasters, 
others as containers for the blood which surgeons and 
barbers were prone to remove from patients with fever, 
although this use of the porringer is a contested point. 

Harrison (1577-87) wrote: “Of porringers . 
and others like I speak not, albeit that in the making 
of all these things there is such exquisite diligence used, 
I mean of mixtures of the metall and true making of 
this commoditie (by reason of sharpe laws provided 
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on that behalfe) as is not to be found in any other 
trade.” 

The French used a high and thick cast porringer 
for vegetables. These date back to a very early period 
when they were known as esculles. Possibly through 
association with the pantry this word became anglicised 
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The ancient Scotch porringer of Figure 1 was un- 
doubtedly a forerunner of the later type seen in Fig- 
ures 5 and 6. A graceful high bowl with lid, used to 
contain caudle, an early English drink, was occasion- 
ally called porringer. The problem for this article, 
began its career in England during the last half of the 
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PLATE I. 


to “squillery” and finally to the modern word scullery. 
These high porringers were probably similar to Figures 
3 and 4, Plate 1, as their sizes (634”) and shapes would 
indicate. 


seventeenth century, emerging from a variety of shapes 
and under the name of counterfette, or porringer, 
serving as a container for soft foods and for parraitch. 

This form, similar to Figures 5 and 6, came to the 
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American Colonies and was produced and used for a 
variety of purposes. One design shows a cover added, 
with the idea of using the bowl for sugar. Many of 
these colonial bowls are still in use for salad dressing, 
confectionery, card and ash receivers, nuts, vegetables, 
and as children’s bowls. 


The Design. 

The outline of the body of the Colonial porringer 
varies but little; the individuality of the maker appears 
in the handles. For this problem, we may assume the 
curve shown in Figure 5, Plate 1, as typical, omitting 
for technical simplicity the upper outward projection. 
The contour curve is pleasing in its variety, while its 
sturdy but graceful sweep is suited to Britannia con- 
struction. 

The handles are enriched by pierced or fretted pat- 
terns. As these have survived the wear of centuries, 
we may well adapt this form of enrichment. Our prob- 
lem then is to adopt the bowl contour, choosing a width 
from within the ranges given on Plate 2, Figure 1, and 
restricting the height to 134” or less. 


As the design emphasis rests in the handles, it is 
well to consider what problems are involved. (1) As 
the handles are appendages they must join the bowl 
in a harmonious manner and preferably with a tan- 
gential or a right angle junction. (2) The handle 
must have aesthetic proportions properly to balance the 
bowl; best studied in a top plan view, while the utili- 
tarian proportions must be so planned that the bowl 
will not be tipped by its weight. (3) The pierced 
enrichment should present a unified appearance as op- 
posed to a “spotty” design. Furthermore the pierced 
units are to conform to the outside contour and must 
form a harmonious transition from the bowl to the 
apex of the handle. (4) The design must be in the 
“spirit” of the period: adapted to Britannia. 


The handles on Plate 1 are typical specimens one 
finds in technical books on the subject. They were con- 
structed in silver, but as I have indicated, the parallel 
between pewter and silver design is close. The examples 
range chronologically from 1637 to 1746, covering the 
period we have selected, and geographically from Lon- 
don, the parent source of this type of pattern to 
Colonial America, the territory of our problem. One 
notices a marked similarity of pattern between the 
English designs and those used in this country. This 
marks the spread of style or influence, just as in our 
day, Parisian styles quickly appear in New York. 

What is the spirit of the patterns? From study, 
we see that they are frankly formal and geometric in 
character normally to be expected from our Puritan 
ancestors. The Gothic trefoil (three lapping circles) 
and the compass arc may be seen in Figure 7%. The 
three lobes of the trefoil, elaborated by various arcs, 
semi-circles, quatrefoils and the like are plainly to be 
traced in the following patterns. In the pattern of 


Figure 12, Mr. Edwards has modified the severity of 
the circle by the classic scroll, a colonial characteristic, 
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but the influence of the original trefoil pattern is notic: | 
in the shape of the contours. 

It may be said that the pierced elements a: 
grouped into a formal balance marked by a near-pointe: 
terminal, broad base, with bounding contours corres- 
ponding broadly to a trefoil pattern. Let us test the 
various patterns by the design rules indicated in a 
previous paragraph. (1) All the handles join the 
bowl in a harmonious manner. (2) The handles shown 
are well balanced with the bowl. (3) Figures 10, 11, 
12, and 13 show the best harmonious arrangement of 
pierced spots; Figure 9 has a scattered appearance 
while the lower fretted areas fail to connect with either 
bowl or contour. Figure 7 shows less pleasing rela- 
tionship between spots, while the amount of metal re- 
maining uncut gives a clumsy and heavy aspect to the 
design. ' 

One must not forget to consider the part played by 
the shaded Roman initials of the owners, as they help to 
balance the design, while adding marks of distinction 
to the ware. Each pattern has a pierced area at the 
top, presumably for convenience in hanging to shelves. 
(4) In translating these designs to Britannia, adding 
our own arrangement but retaining the original spirit 
of pattern design, it is well to avoid small projecting 
points and other weak areas. Figure 13 shows an adapta- 
tion of Figure 12, with areas of sufficient strength to 
withstand wear. 

To maintain the character of the originals, initials 
should be engraved. Lacking knowledge of this, a 
block Gothic letter may be attached by soldering. After 
several trial handle sketches have been worked out, one 
should be selected, perfected and added to the full size 
working drawing of the bowl. The handle is flush with 
the top of the bowl as we have illustrated in Figure 1, 
Plate 2. Two views, a side and top elevation are essen- 
tial. 

The Construction—Problem 3: The Bowl. 

From the working drawing, one proceeds to cut a 
circular blank of 18 gauge No. 2 sheet Britannia metal. 
The diameter of this disc is ascertained by placing the 
end of a string or piece of binding wire at point A, 
Figure 1, Plate 2. Fit the string to the exact contour 
passing through points B and C, terminating at D. 
Measure this string; this gives the exact length of the 
profile. Add one-half inch to this for trimming and 
cut the blank of Figure 2. : 

A block of hard maple should be hollowed slightly 
(Figure 2a), and with the round end of the wooden 
mallet of Figure 3 the blank should be domed to the 
shape of a flattened saucer, using care to work along 
the outer portion of the blank, on a path shown by the 
dotted line of Figure 2. A second block is turned 
exactly to conform with the final shape of the porringer 
with the exception of two points: (1) The bottom of 
the bowl should be allowed to curve slightly downward 
as at point A, Figure 4, and (2) the porringer should 
be carried upward from its point of greatest width. 
The curve towards the rim is left for a later operation. 
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Continue the beating-down process until the bowl 
assumes the correct curvature. The partially domed 
bowl may be tipped at an angle, which often facilitates 
the shaping process. 

If one does not have a turning lathe, an admirable 


be encountered. A template exactly conforming to the 
contour should be used in the manner of the try square, 
testing the bowl for inaccurate curvature. If wrinkles 
appear, place the bowl on a flat surface and hammer 
them out. 





Britannia Metac: 
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ALTERNATE FLAME BETWEEN 
HAMODLE ANDO BOWL. 








PLATE II. 


substitute for the maple blocks may be found in a 
strong canvas bag filled with sand. With the mallet 
used on the maple forms, work slowly, following the 
outer contour of the blank. If the bowl does not exceed 
154 inches in heighth, little trouble with splitting will 


The embryonic porringer is now inverted on a sur- 
face plate or other plane surface, and pencil guide lines 
are drawn at two points; at the point of greatest cur- 
vature and at the point of contact for the base, or the 
resting point of the form. 
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Raising. 

A tee stake of Figure 7 is locked in a vise; the bowl 
is grasped in the left hand and by the rim. The fore- 
finger is extended within the bowl and touching the end 
of the stake at point B, acting as a guide. 

The object of this operation is as follows: With 
the flat end of wooden mallet the bowl is struck a sharp 
blow in the relative direction illustrated in Figure 7. 
If the mallet meets the metal directly above the point 
of contact with the stake, nothing occurs; if the stroke 
is administered one-eighth of an inch in front of the 
point of contact, the metal is forced inward. If the 
porringer is rotated in the direction of the hands of a 
clock and another blow struck, the inward curve is con- 
tinued. Applying this, place the bowl with the guide 
line in exact contact with the stake, then strike one- 
eighth of an inch in advance of this point. Using the 
guide line as a gauge, continue entirely around the 


bowl. This is termed coursing around the bowl. 


Tip the lower portion of the bowl away from you 
and continue coursing slightly nearer the edge and en- 
tirely around the bowl. Repeat this until the edge of 
the bowl is reached, allowing all blows to overlap each 
other. This is a difficult process and takes time to 
perfect. Beating down stretches the metal; raising is 
frequently used to contact it as in the present instance. 
As the surplus stock accumulates the contracted metal 
has a decided tendency to wrinkle. Overlapping 
wrinkles are disastrous. If they appear, hammer them 
out on a flat surface. 

lf the correct curve is not secured, repeat the 
operation, bearing in mind the fact that the slower the 
raising process, the less the liability of splitting or 
wrinkling. Raising is a very ancient process; in the 
history of the craft the hammer-men are referred to 
repeatedly. The importance of the complete raising 
process cannot be overestimated. 


It will be found that structurally the bowl is much 
’ improved, as the inward curve has strengthened the rim 
to a marked extent. After testing the curves with a 
template, the bowl is again inverted on the surface 
plate. The base which should have a slight curvature 
outward is now driven down with the rounding end of a 
horn or wooden mallet, care being taken to hit lightly 
and evenly, just within the base guide lines. Repeat 
concentrically but nearer to the center until the base 
curves slightly inward to the desired extent. 

The base may be brought into complete contact 
with the table by tapping lightly on a round end dowel 
held upright as in Figure 9. Slight imperfections in 
the bottom may be corrected by placing the bowl on the 
mushroom stake, Figure 9, and lightly tapping the in- 
side of the bowl with the flat end of a wooden mallet. 

With the surface gauge, draw a cutting line around 
the bowl at a point determined by the working drawing; 
trim with the jewelers’ curved snips and file to the line 
(Figure 10). If much material has to be removed, 
use a double-cut hand file and finish with a single cut 
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A PEWTER TANKARD AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


smooth. Remove the burr and soften the edge with fine 


emery paper. 
The Handle. 
The handle is to be made of No. 1 Britannia, pre- 


ferably from 16 gauge stock, provided this will not over- 
balance the body. The design is traced upon thin paper, 
transferred to the metal by means of carbon paper and 
made permanent by the use of the scratch point. The 
first step is to cut out the fretted or pierced units. 
Using a center punch, locate one or more holes in each 
unit. With a hand drill bore small holes at each center 
punch mark. 

With a six-inch jeweler’s saw frame and a No. 0 
saw blade cut out each compartment just within the 
scratch point lines. True to the line with coarse needle 
files; follow this by cutting the handle contours and 
likewise filing to the outline. In Colonial ware, we 
find the handle edges slightly softened, which added 
interesting high lights on the edges and gave the effect 
of a slightly modeled surface. Small strips of fine 
emery paper will give the same effect to the handles of 
this problem. 

The method of soldering the handle to the body is 
illustrated in Figure 11. The bowl and handle are 
brought into contact and held by small brads; the solder 
is placed along the point of contact while the joint is 
flushed by an even distribution of heat to both members. 
If light weight metal has to be used for the handle, it 
becomes necessary to reinforce the joint by adding a 
small strip of quarter round Britannia, attached to the 
body by small. pieces of solder. Difficulty may be en- 
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countered in retaining the reinforcement in place, prior 
to soldering. One may overcome the difficulty by bend- 
ing a brad at right angles, and inserting it into the 
sheet of asbestos, with the hooked end resting upon the 
added strip; place other brads similarly bent from end 
to end. 

All scratches should be removed by fine emery 
paper and oil, and a dull finish given the entire por- 
ringer, as explained in previous articles. New tools for 
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this problem are as follows: surface plate and gauge, 
tee stake, mushroom or bottoming stake, rectangularly 
shaped wooden mallet, horn hammer, curved jewelers’ 
snips, saw frame (6”) and one dozen No. 0 blades, 
hand drill and small twist drills. The sketches show 


substitutes for the surface gauge while any hard plane 
smooth surface will prove a fair substitute for the sur- 
face plate. 
pensive. 


The other items are comparatively inex- 





THE GARAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Teaching Carpentry in Trade Schools 


Andrew Roswall, Head of Woodworking Department, Boston Trade School. 


(i in @ trade school under actual trade con- 
ditions. 

Conditions existing in trades are at 
times impossible to create in a school, and 
quite a number of them we would not create, even if it 
were possible to do so. If, for example, bricklaying is 
taught, a school would hardly attempt to teach its stu- 
dents how to lay a brick cornice on the top of a sky- 
scraper under unfavorable weather conditions (even if 
it were possible), hesitating to do so, fearing both for 
the pedestrians below and the students above. 





On the other hand, in cabinet-making conditions 
similar to those existing in the trade can be created by 
schools and instructors if the work is planned, executed 
and completed in like manner. 


Related to cabinet-making is carpentry. It would 
seem to the uninitiated that in two trades so closely re- 
lated (in fact, cabinet-making is a branch of carpentry) 
conditions and problems involving construction could 
very easily be carried out in school, but such is not the 
case. Carpentry in all its phases is generally a problem 
difficult to solve in a school. 


Many varied attempts have been made, and per- 
haps in every school in which this subject is taught, 
different methods are used with more or less satisfactory 
results. 

Efforts have been made to carry on all carpentry 
work in school on sections of buildings erected full size 
or to scale, without attempting any outside execution ; 
or else buildings have been constructed by students on 
locations selected by school authorities and from ma- 
terials purchased according to regular methods of con- 
tracting. 

In the former case, it has been discovered that 
building models and sections of buildings in school has 
never proved entirely satisfactory for the reason that a 
model, if worked to a scale, does not give the student 
an opportunity to work in materials of equal size or 
weights, as on a building; nor can cutting, nailing or 
assembling be carried on as in building construction. 
Consequently methods of handling and assembling ma- 
terials have nothing in common with actual carpentry, 
no more than the making of small models of yachts and 
boats can be classified as shipbuilding. 

The construction of sections of buildings, such as 
corners including part of roof, cornice, framing, win- 
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dows, sills and doors does not give the student a con- 
ception of the whole. There are many various methods 
of doing this work according to building laws and 
methods used by different builders, and the student 
acquires experience On only a few processes, when in 
fact, many are being used in the trade. 

Both of the above methods have the elements neces- 
sary for the training of students in carpentry. If the 
two methods can be combined, more satisfactory results 
are obtained. 

The writer has given to these methods considerable 
study and experimentation with very satisfactory results. 


A number of so-called school projects or outside 
jobs have been examined, and after consulting with 
several instructors who have handled such jobs, the con- 
clusion has been reached that in most cases so large a 
job had been undertaken that the students did not have 
time to finish it within the school year. It has some- 
times been difficult for the teacher to complete the job 
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2. ROOF FRAMING PROJECT IN THE SCHOOL SHOP. 
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THREE CAR GARAGE BUILT BY STUDENTS OF THE 
AUTHOR’S CLASSES. 


on account of too much repetition thus tiring the stu- 
dent and making him lose interest in his work. 

From years of experimenting on the best methods 
of teaching carpentry, the writer has found that by 
giving an elementary course in framing on models built 
114” to the foot, which is the best scale (every 1% of an 
inch representing an inch) the student gains a technical 
knowledge of construction. Later on he should be 
placed out on a building (not too large) a garage or a 
four or five-room cottage, to frame and build. The two 
combined make an ideal course. 

It is commendable for every school to try and turn 
out a better job than its neighbor but when a school 
undertakes to build too large a structure, it becomes a 
difficult task for both teacher and students to success- 
fully complete it. 

Trade schools are here to stay, and we all must do 
our part to make them a success. This can be attained 
by each one of us giving our experience to the other 
fellow, that he may profit thereby. 


Three Minute Tests for Mechanical Drawing 


W. W. Sturtevant, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


oe OME time ago I decided that my classes in 
™ 






Q@| mechanical drawing would benefit by a 
W} little extra time spent in reading drawings 
and making drawings of simple blocks to 
test their knowledge of orthographic pro- 


jection. 

As I did not wish to take any considerable amount 
of time from the regular work I endeavored to draw up 
the problem in such a way that the pupil could put in 
the answer in the shortest possible time. 

Mimeographed sheeets were given to each pupil and 
he was asked to draw the three views of the block in 
pencil. 

The light lines of the outline served as guides and 
made it possible to complete the drawing very quickly. 

These sheets have proved very satisfactory and well 
worth the time necessary to draw them up and print 
them. 
























































TYPICAL TEST PLATE FOR THREE-MINUTE TEST. 
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TYPICAL PLATES FOR THREE-MINUTE TESTS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
The middle plate is reduced one-half from the original drawing on the mimeographed sheet 
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THE UNIVERSAL KINSHIP OF SUBJECTS. 

All education is inseparably bound up with in- 
tellectual processes. It begins with intelligence, uses 
information and experiences as its materials and in- 
struments, and functions, if at all, in helping the world 
to do its thinking and its work. 

For a long time—all too long a time—purely in- 
tellectual activities, disassociated from any material 
things and from any physical activities, were regarded 
as the sole means of education. It was the old story 
of the ancient languages, logic, abstract mathematics, 
etc. Anything that savored of use or practical value 
was, of course, not to be dignified by the name of edu- 
cation. 

Then a new thought came into the world, a new 
element found its way into education, and a new move- 
ment started that has mightily influenced educational 
thinking and educational procedure. Manual training 
came tardily and slowly into recognition. Manual arts, 
industrial arts, vocational work, and all the various 
forms of practical education followed. The whole edu- 
cational world for a time was submerged in these new 
phases of school work. 

For a time there were zealous advocates of the new 
education who vigorously berated all forms of the “old 
education” and who could see absolutely no good in it 
whatever. A man holding a very prominent position in 
educational work was heard to say: “As much value is 
obtained by a boy in sharpening a cold chisel as in study- 
ing a whole year of Greek or Latin.” 

Happily, the extremists have not determined the 
educational policies and practices. The truth, as usual, 
has been found somewhere between the two extremes. 
There is still a place in the curriculum of the modern 
school or college for those subjects which the experience 
of centuries has stamped with approval. Any subject 
like language, literature, history, etc., that embodies 
the thoughts and the deeds of the torch-bearers of 
civilization in this and past ages is worthy of our study 
and of a place in a well-rounded curriculum. Further- 
more, any subject or method that effectively fits the in- 
dividual to live the efficient life, to do the necessary 
tasks, and to render his best service in any organized 
society is certainly not to be ignored in a modern curri- 
culum. 

The problem, therefore, has not been one of con- 
flict and elimination—it has rather been one of classi- 
fication, selection, and guidance. There is a place in 


the modern school for the classical, the technical and the 
practical. Let’s get busy with the task of adjusting 
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the individual to the curriculum that best meets lis 
requirements. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE ne FOI 
INDUSTRIAL RECRUITIN 


The shortage of skilled labor in the building trade- 
has brought into sharp outline the attitude of America: 
industrialism towards the country’s system of popular 
education. Recent events lead to the belief that, in 
part at least, it no longer lends passive encouragement 
to vocational education as an ultimate feeder to the 
cause of industrialism, but that it demands the ser- 
vices of the schools outright in providing skilled me- 
chanics when needed. 

There was a time when industry did its own re- 
cruiting into the ranks of skilled workmen. The schools 
were expected to train in the common rudiments of an 
education and not to meddle with the mechanic arts. 
But, a diametrically opposite attitude has been reared. 

An instance of this attitude is afforded in the 
action of the building contractors of Cleveland, Ohio. 
When the Cleveland board of education did not find it 
practical to respond to the demands of the contractors 
with the readiness that was expected, the carpenters’ 
apprentice committee gave utterance to the following: 

“Surely the dire need for such a school and the 
national success which the Cleveland bricklayer appren- 
tice school has attained would seem to have been sufficient 
to enlist the support of the Cleveland board of education. 
Such does not seem to have been the case, however, and 
unless there is something constructive done by the school 
board very quickly the 35,000 men affiliated with the local 
building industry and their families will have every rea- 
son to believe that the board of education is interested 
only in that small percentage of pupils (approximately 
4 per cent) who are absorbed in the professions on grad- 
uation, and that as far as the local authorities are con- 
cerned the other 96 per cent may shift for themselves.” 

In discussing this utterance, the American Con- 
tractor, a leading builders’ magazine, comments as fol- 
lows: 

“The attitude of the Cleveland board of education and 
other similar bodies that have acted in an identical 
manner appears inexplicable to those forward looking 
persons in the construction industry who clearly under- 
stand that the shortage of mechanics which is hamper- 
ing the building program can be overcome only by educa- 
tional efforts. American youth must be given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge of the skilled trades without 
which building cannot be carried on.” 

Here is certainly a new viewpoint. The position 
taken by the contractors is to the effect that the train- 
ing of skilled mechanics is no longer a duty devolving 
upon the industries themselves, but one that has been 
fully saddled upon the public school authorities. While 
the incident here recorded may reflect a somewhat local 
view, it is nevertheless indicative of an attitude that has 
been growing elsewhere in the country and that will 
continue to grow. This being true, let us see to what 
extent such an attitude is warranted at this time. 


With the evolution of industrialism, namely, the 
advent of the machine, organization on a monster scale, 
mass production and the restrictions of organized labor, 
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the old time apprentice system went into the discard. 
The larger industries sought to overcome the effects of 
the change by establishing trade schools within their 
own plants. Some of these schools are successfully 
operated. 

While this evolution was in progress the schools 
began to foster manual training, not so much for the 
purpose of rearing mechanics as for the purpose of ad- 
justing the student more nearly to the common ex- 
igencies and duties of life. 

Then followed the era of vocational training which 
is still to a large extent in its introductory stages. But, 
already enormous sacrifices have been made in various 
parts of the country to train the youth for vocational 
service. 

The contractors who now make positive demands 
are evidently not conscious of the real function of the 
school, and its relation to the industries of the land. 
The schools are primarily established to train for citi- 
zenship and for service to society. The approach is in 
the interest of the pupils and not in the interest of any 
one industry. 


This approach must primarily contemplate the in- 
clination and adaptability of the boy for a vocation, if 
vocational studies are at all engaged in. The broader 
purpose must be to fit the youth for the common duties 
of life. 


The day will come, no doubt, when the public 
schools through a fully developed system of vocational 
training will adequately meet the needs of industrialism 
and when demands for any given industry may be justi- 
fied. Just now such demands are premature. 


OLD AGE AND SCHOOL SPECTACLES. 

Our forefathers would be amazed and perhaps dis- 
gusted with a program of school spectacles such as the 
games, social affairs, pageants, tugs of war, hobo-bands, 
parades, carnivals and circuses that serve to entertain 
the school communities of our time. 


These various diversions are tolerated and encour- 
aged by a majority of school authorities as a relief for 
the exuberance of youth in forms that can be controlled 
to some extent. 


With the beginning of each school session the 
mature and serious teacher indulges in a period of 
looking through the school spectacles rather than at 
them. The frequent interruption of classroom work 
by a celebration of one sort or another gets on the nerves 
of the serious teacher who has before him a program 
of study that he hopes to carry out in the short school 
term. 


It is evidently idle for the industrial arts teacher 
to stand out and alone against overdone outside inter- 
ests. The better policy is to take a stand with them and 
utilize these diversions in every legitimate way as in- 
centives to classroom work. The Industrial-Arts teacher 
is in a particular position to do this. We identified over 


half the industrial work exhibited in one community 
last year as work done by the students in preparation 
for games, pageants and other social interests outside 
of the regular program of work made by the teachers. 


We sometimes wonder if there is a rational limit 
to such diversion. We know of school communities 
where the limit would seem to have been over-reached. 
We know a few Industrial-Arts teachers who seem more 
interested in the spectacles of their schools than in the 
schools themselves. Some teachers have become more 
famous and popular through their interest and help in 
carrying on school spectacles than in the conduct of 
their instruction. 


There is objection to extreme indifference and to 
over-indulgence on the part of the teacher. Of the two 
evils we are not called upon for a choice, but realizing 
that the schools can never return to undisturbed class 
routine by dispensing with the diversions of youth, we 
conclude, in the wisdom and polity of old age, to keep 
our eye on the ball by attending every game and gaiety 
that we can afford and make the most of it in the class- 
room. 

THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

For a generation the superintendency of the Chi- 
cago schools has been a man-killing job. Cooley and 
Shoop and Mrs. Young and Chadsey and Mortenson 
have all fought valiantly for Chicago children and Chi- 
cago schools. All, save Shoop, whose untimely death 
ended his service, relinquished the position probably 
with something of the feeling of defeat, or at least of 
regret at an unfinished and perhaps unfinishable task. 


Mr. Mortenson’s retirement has been announced. 
Chicago is probably now looking for his successor. Chi- 
cago cannot be advised. It asked for advice once and 
the educators with one accord said “Chadsey.” Every- 
body knows the disgraceful episode of Chadsey and the 
Chicago superintendency. 


We seriously doubt whether Chicago will tolerate, 
at least for the present, an outside man. But Chicago 
has two men who measure up to the full requirements 
of the job—William J. Bogan and William B. Owen. 
Bogan, as everyone knows, is the big, whole-souled, 
optimistic, forceful man’s man, who is the very heart 
and spirit of the Lane Technical School of which he is 
the administrative head. Owen is the genteel, scholarly, 
discriminative thinker who makes people “sit up and 
take notice” when he discusses an educational question. 
He is the President of the Chicago Teachers’ College, 
and has received the highest honors that state and 
national bodies of teachers can confer. 

Both men are outstanding leaders in vocational 
education. Both were leaders in the small group that 
launched the Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West, and Bogan has been its guiding spirit to 
this day. If Chicago shows the good sense to select 
either one of these men, it will be the wisest thing it 
has done in many a day. 








SHOP PROJECTS 


PUPILS OF PECKHAM VOCATIONAL SCHOOL MAKE 
OWN CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Hiram E. Greiner, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pupils of Peckham Vocational School, Buffalo, New 
York, during the week previous to the Christmas Vaca- 
tion in 1922 made Christmas presents which they gave to 
members of their families. The gifts were designed 
by the boys. 

The making of Christmas gifts had its inception some 
years ago when a few boys asked permission to make 
something for their relatives at home. Each year more 
boys requested this privilege, until this year all records 
were broken. Long before Christmas, groups of boys at 
different times asked Mr. William W. Miller, Principal 
of the school, if they could make Christmas gifts for some 
member of the family this year. . 

The vocational schools differ from other departments 
of public instruction in Buffalo in that the pupil does not 
make anything for himself during the shop periods. All 
his efforts in the shop are turned into commercial products. 
Hence, this desire to make something which may be taken 
home to show mother, father, sister or brother the skill 
that he has acquired in the course he is studying. 

Mr. Miller and his faculty decided that the pupils 
would be permitted to make anything they wanted during 
the regular shop periods the week before vacation but 
this was to be under the supervision of the shop instruc- 
tors, and approved by them. 

The boys were delighted. They began planning 
weeks ahead. Drawings were made and later blue prints 
out of school hours. Teachers were consulted as to what 
would be the best gift for the various members of the 
family, and the best methods for finishing. This gave 
the bookwork instructors an opportunity for much related 
work, showing the necessity of the many parts of the 
various courses in a way not appreciated before. 

In the vocational schools of Buffalo, of which there 
are four, Black Rock, Elm, Peckham and Seneca, the 
courses are two years in length. The boy devotes one-half 
his time to regular shop or practical work and the other 
half to book instruction which is closely correlated with 
the shop work and parallels it. 

The boys of the wood-working department at Peck- 
ham Vocational School began to plan little gifts for the 
younger brothers and sisters, for mother and for father. 
Costumers, cabinets of many kinds and shapes, and 
numerous other articles of furture were planned. 

But the boys of the machine-shop practice class were 
not to be outdone by the pupils in the wood-working de- 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


partment. Tools of many kinds were designed and mad: 
Serew drivers, hammers, chisels, punches and other met: 
projects were made and hardened. 

On the last day these boys were the proudest lot of 
lads ever seen. Carefully each article was prepared t 
be taken home. This idea of a gift helps form good 
habits for the boy as it makes him think of others besides 
himself. As Mr. Miller has stated, “we must all work to 
help one another.” 


TOY PROJECT OF SIXTH-GRADE ART CLASSES IN 
THE OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOLS. 
A Problem in Design and Color Correlated With the 
Manual Arts Department. 
Mattie L. Jarrott and H. F. Rusch. 

The need of art principles applied to various projects 
in the public school is self evident; also the need for a 
hearty cooperation between the practical art department 
and the regular art department is one that should be 
stressed. 

The toy project was a sixth grade problem. The 
children were told to name all the animals that are usually 
present in a circus parade. Different characteristics of 
various animals were discussed so as to find out just how 
much the children really knew. The assignment was 
made to look in story books and at any pictures they 
could find, to verify their thoughts and to practice draw- 
ing any and all the animals to gain skill in their work. 

The children were then told to draw the animal or 
animals they would like to make into toys; the teacher 
limiting the size by giving a piece of paper the desired 
size for work. The best drawings were put up as guides 
to the other pupils. 

Wood-block prints of animal designs either on textiles 
or cards were shown. The purpose of this was to show 
how designers have taken the dominant characteristics 
of an animal and by using the subject flat have been able 
to produce beautiful designs. 

After these were perfected, the best were chosen and 
mimeographed copies were made, one copy being sent to 
the manual arts department to be used as patterns for 
sawing the toys. At this time different kinds of wood 
were discussed. For instance, the kind of wood which 
would be easiest to break or split when made into a toy, 
the kind which would take the paint the best and the 
kind which would be easiest to saw. In this way the 
teacher had a chance to bring in some very useful infor- 
mation which best comes through the manual arts’ and 
the geography courses. Three-ply wood was used in mak- 
ing the toys. 
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A FEW OF THE CHRISTMAS TOYS MADE IN THE OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOLS. 


While the toys were being made in the manual arts 
department, the dominant color for the circus as a whole 
was selected by the art class, also the color scheme for 
each toy. A copy of the animal was made and the color 
scheme worked out in crayons, using the vertical strokes 
in order to build in the child’s mind the idea of accuracy 
and neatness. 

When the toys were returned from the manual arts 
department each child took his particular toy and all were 
ready to paint. On account of the brief time just one 
color was put on each day. 

First the body color was put on. If white, all other 
colors were painted on top of it, covering as much of it 
as desired. If a color is used care must be taken to put 
on the lightest color for body coat and to leave all white, 
if any is needed. Then the predominant color was put 
on, then the subordinate color and as most animal designs 
will not have more than three, a touch of the darkest color 
or of black was added last. 

Care must be taken not to use the show-card color too 
thick as it chips easily and will have to be washed off and 
done over. After the toys had stood over night they were 





ready to shellac. Two coats are much better than one. 
The first should be thoroughly dried before the second is 
applied. Bases and wheels were painted for each toy. 

In the meantime, some three or four boys were 
assigned the making of a circus tent. Some were given 
the problem of advertising by making bill boards, signs, 
and posters to announce the circus; others were given the 
arrangement of the circus in line of march. Some chil- 
dren had the path of march made of sand; others, of saw- 
dust. 

After all was completed the different rooms in the 
buildings were brought in to see the finished problem. 

The Oklahoma City public school project was one of 
social value as well as one of color and design. The 
children were asked if they would like to contribute to 








DESIGNS FOR TOYS MADE IN THE OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOLS. 
(Reduced one-half.) 
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DESIGN FOR TOY ELEPHANT MADE IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
SCHOOL. 


the Christmas fund for children who would not have much 
Christmas. This met with hearty response and as the 
circus was their only possession as a cooperative project, 
all were glad to give the toys. Consequently a Christmas 
card was made bearing the Christmas greeting from the 
different schools. These were tied to the foot of each 
animal, and the whole wrapped and distributed through 
a public agency, on Christmas eve. 


PASTELESS HOLLY BASKET. 
Harriet M. Higgins, Springfield, Mass. 
Material. 

1 piece of green paper 9”x12”. 

1 piece of red paper %”x7%”. 

1 piece of drawing paper 1”x15%”. 

Draw the long diameter of the 9”x12” green paper. 
On this line place a point 6” in from one end (center of 
line). Using this point as the center describe a 134” 
circle (radius 7%”), a 2” circle (radius 1”), a 234” circle 
(radius 13g”), and a 5” circle (radius 214”). 

Divide the 5” circle into eighths by bisecting the 
angles. 

Fold the 1”x154” piece of paper on the long diameter 
and cut a five-pointed holly-leaf (use full length and 
width of paper to determine the length and widest part 
of leaf). 

Place the leaf pattern on each of the eight radii of 
the 5” circle (long diameter of the leaf corresponding with 
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the radii of the circle, the tip of the leaf touching the 
outer circle and the base of the leaf touching the inside 
circle) and trace. 

Between the second and third circles draw 1%” line 
1” on each side of the radii (sixteen lines). With a 
knife cut each of the sixteen lines to make slits through 
which to slide the runner. 

For the handle draw two lines parallel with and 14” 
from the long diameter of the paper. At the ends of these 
lines trace the leaf pattern so that the second point of the 
leaf touches the diameter of the paper 1%” in from the end 
and the tip of the leaf extends below the handle on one 
end, and above the handle on the other end. On the end 
of the handle where the leaf extends below, draw a slant- 
ing line from the point where the leaf touches the lower 
edge of the handle to a point 34” in on the diameter of 
the paper. On the opposite end of the handle draw a 
similar line above the diameter. Cut these two lines, to 
slip the cut of one leaf into the cut of the other for fasten- 
ing the handle together. 

At the inside circle fold the leaves up and hold in 
place by weaving the runner in and out of the 14” slits 
so that the red runner appears on the outside at the center 
of each leaf. Allow the ends of the runner to overlap 
(use full length of runner). 

Pinch the leaves in the center so that the edges bend 
out. 

The basket may be made with or without the handle 
and used as a nut cup. 


CHRISTMAS DESIGNS FOR CARDS AND GIFTS. 
D. Elizabeth Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christmas is the season for gift making, and the 
person interested in the various handicrafts will find the 
designs illustrated very useful for the decoration of greet- 
ing cards, place cards and many small novelties. 

While the background of some of the designs and 
the ornament of others are in solid black, if a different 
treatment is preferred, the design can be outlined in 
India ink and the background and ornament tinted in 
water colors. 

With the addition of a short greeting or Christmas 
verse, all of these designs make attractive greeting cards. 
The coloring adds to their attractiveness, the red and 
green of the holly and poinsettia giving them an especial 
holiday appearance. Either white or tinted art paper 
could be used for these cards and envelopes could be 
made to match. 

Some of the designs would also make attractive 
calendars, tinted cardboard being used for a foundation 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


with the addition of a small calendar pad and also ribbon 
or cord for a hanger. If the cardboard is light enough 
in weight to cut easily, the background of the two wreath 
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SKETCHES FOR CHRISTMAS CARD DECORATIONS. (Full Size.) 


designs and also of one of the poinsettia designs could be 
cut out and a small photograph of a landscape pasted 
beneath. If the holly wreath designs are used for a card, 
the background may be cut out and a head of Santa 





(Reduced to slightly less than one-half of originals.) 


Claus or a winter landscape pasted beneath, or this space 
ean be used for a greeting. 

Many Christmas novelties may also be decorated with 
these designs. Among these, to mention only a few, are 
boxes for gifts or candy, blotters and other articles for a 
desk set, candle shades, memorandum books, picture 
frames, etc. Other suggestions will doubtless occur to 
each one who tries to make use of these designs for the 
decoration of Christmas gifts. 


A CLOWN SEWING SET. 
Daniel Darney, Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Mass. 
The clown sewing set has been made by the boys in 
the wood-working shop with much success because it is 
a novelty which secures and holds their interest. It can 


be made from scrap wood which would otherwise be thrown 


away. The model furnishes the boy with practice in the 
use of several wood-working tools as well as in painting. 
The clown is irregular in outline, therefore it makes a 
good problem in coping saw work. 

Every boy will want to take the model home with him 
as a present to his sister or mother. If the sewing sets 
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are made by the factory 
method, a ready market will 
be found for them at Christ- 
mas sales, school fairs, nov- 
elty shops, and Junior Red 
Cross Carnivals. 

The clown sewing set is 
an attractive, unique, and 
useful addition to any 
woman’s sewing table. It is 
in the form of a clown stand- 
ing erect with his hands at 
his sides holding two. spools 
of thread. He has a pair of 
small scissors in his belt at 
the front and a small pin 
cushion with a paper of nee- 
dles below at his back. A 
thimble forms the top of his 
hat. The clown is painted in 
bright colors. 

The materials needed to 
make this model are: 1 
piece of any clear grained 
wood 34”x514"x10” for the 
clown; 1 piece of the same 
kind of wood 34”x3”"x3” for 
the base; 2 pieces of dowel- 
ing 14” in diameter and 134” _ 
long to hold the spools of |. ~ 
thread; and a piece of tin © ~~ 
which can be cut from a 
tomato can or tobacco box 
14,”"x214” for the belt in front to hold the scissors. For 
the pin cushion 1 piece of felt 114”x214” and two pieces 
of felt 4”x414” for tying the cushion to the back of the 
clown are needed. 

The base is fastened to the bottom of the clown’s 
feet by means of a No. 10, 114” bright flat-head wood 
screw. Two 11%” fine finishing nails are used, one on 
each side of the screw, to prevent the base turning on the 
screw. Two blind staples for holding the cushion to the 
back of the clown and four 1%” brads to fasten on the 
belt at the front complete the list of materials with the 
exception of the paint and the shellac. 

To make the clown sewing set, first square up the 
piece of stock for the body of the clown to the required 
size, 34”x514”x10”, next, square up the baseboard to the 
size given in the drawing, 34”x3”x3”, and make a 14” 
chamfer on all four top edges of this baseboard. 

To get the shape of the clown, use a piece of stout 
paper, the exact size of the broad side of the piece of 
stock for the body, creased through the center on the long 
diameter. Trace one-half of the clown from the drawing, 
and with the paper folded cut out the two sides of the 
pattern at the same time. Next, place the pattern of the 
clown’s body on the piece of wood, with the crease on the 
center line, open out the pattern, and trace on the wood. 
Repeat this operation on the opposite side of the same 
piece of wood. 

Follow these lines with a coping saw and cut out the 
piece of wood in the shape of the clown. Finish to the line 
with a wood file. With a knife and a wood file taper the 
hat until it is cone shape and will fit into a thimble. 

Locate all the holes. Mark two 14” holes in the 
center of the hands, to hold the upright dowels for the 
spools of thread; a hole in the center of the baseboard; 
and another in the center of the bottom of the feet of 
the clown. With a German bit, the size of the shank of 
the No. 10 screw up under the head bore a hole, where 
marked, all the way through the baseboard, and another 
into the bottom of the feet of the clown for about 14”. 
Countersink the hole through the baseboard. With a 14” 
worm bit bore holes 4%” deep in the hands where marked. 

Sandpaper and clean up each of the pieces of wood 
and attach the clown to the 3”x3” baseboard, which has a 
14” chamfer on all four top edges as shown in the draw- 
ing. Drive the two finishing nails through the baseboard 
into the feet of the clown. These will prevent the base 
turning on the screw. 
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FRONT, END AND BACK VIEWS OF CLOWN SEWING SET. 


To make the belt for holding the scissors cut a strip of 
tin the given size in the list of materials and fold or turn 
over the long edges. This can be done by placing the 
long edge of the tin so that it projects for about 1/16” 
over the straight edge of a board and rubbing the pro- 
jecting metal with the handle of a hammer until it is at 
right angles to the face of the tin. Turn the tin over 
flat on the board and gently tap with the face of the 
hammer until the edge is folded over on the tin. Do this 
on the two long edges of the tin. Bend this piece of tin 
to the shape shown in the drawing. Pierce each end with 
two small holes to take the small brads. This looped belt 
of tin should be attached to the front of the clown at the 
waist line as shown in the drawing. 

The edges of one end of the dowels are next smoothed 
off and the dowels are then glued into the holes in the 
hands. Be sure that the two dowels are equal in height. 

Drive the two blind staples into the back of the clown 
on a line with the belt in front. These staples are placed 
114” apart or the length of the pin cushion. 


The boys can use many color schemes in painting the 
sewing set. For one scheme the following is suggested. 
First, cover the entire model with a coat of gloss white 
paint. When this coat is thoroughly dry, paint the details 
in orange and black. With orange paint a narrow band 
around the hat, the ruffles at the wrists and at the bottom 
of the trousers, the metal belt, and the 14” chamfer around 
the baseboard. Touch the tops of the dowels with orange. 
When the orange paint is dry, paint the hair, the features, 
and the shoes of the clown with a fine brush charged with 
black paint. Lines to suggest the fingers and the folds 
of the clown’s costume should be next added. If small 
black dots are skilfully touched in on the orange ruffles 
the model will be more attractive. When all of the paint 
is dry give the model a coat of shellac. 

To finish the model make a pin cushion from the 
pieces of felt. This is done by placing the narrow strips 
of felt on top of the large piece and rolling the large piece 
around them. The roll when finished should measure 
1%” long and about 34” in diameter. Sew the edge of 
the felt securely so that it will stay rolled. Attach the pin 
eushion to the back of the clown at the waist line by 
slipping the ends of the narrow felt through the blind 
staples and tying the narrow felt to each of the staples. 
Then drive the staples into the wood. The long ends of 
the narrow felt may be tied together to form a loop to 
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hold a tape measure. This pin cushion may be made of 
two pieces of felt of different colors, black and orange in 
the color scheme described, the black piece being cut 
narrower than the orange so that the orange piece shows 
for about 1/16” at each end of the cushion when it is 
rolled. ~ 

The clown sewing set is equipped by attaching a paper 
of needles, by means of a thumb tack, to the back, close 
up under the pin cushion; by placing a thimble on the 
hat; by placing a spool of black and a spool of white 
No. 60 thread on the dowels; and by dropping a pair of 
small scissors into the belt strap at the front of the clown. 
A few needles and pins should be stuck in the cushion. 

The illustration which shows the front, the back, and 
the side, of the finished sewing set is of three finished 
models in different color schemes. 


A TIPUP FOR ICE FISHING. 
H. H. Todd, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

An article that combines several different ‘materials 
and operations, that is simple enough for any boy to make, 
and that is fun for any boy from ten to sixty to use, is 
shown in the accompanying drawings. 

This type of tipup is used on Lake Champlain, but I 
believe will prove new to many other places. It combines 
many good qualities. When the cotter pins are removed 
and the tipup folded for transportation, it is small and 
light. The line never tangles while being carried, and 
the whole outfit may be taken down or put up in a moment. 

The advantages while fishing are obvious. The great 
trouble with other types of tipups is that the line must 
be coiled on the ice and is always in danger of freezing 
fast, or catching on chips of ice, or not rendering easily 
through the hole in the ice while traveling over the rough 
edges. Or, if a flat reel is used the fisherman must be 
ready when the fish first strikes to feed line to the pros- 
— victim, or the bait will surely be lost as well as the 

sh. 

Fish like pike and pickerel must be allowed to run 
with the bait before they will stop and swallow the min- 
now, as usually the hook will not take otherwise. The run 
is limited only by the amount of line on the reel while 
using this outfit. 

The construction is simple and needs little explana- 
tion. The wood used should be pine. If the movable bar 
is painted black and the rest white it will aid the fisher- 
man in watching the limit of lines allowed by law espe- 
cially if the holes are scattered. The wire with sliding 
weight is used to make the bar remain upright when a 
fish has struck. Fish are slow moving in winter and the 











TIPUPS IN USE. 


weight should be adjusted so that the bar is just off 
balance and a slight tug will free the loop of line from 
the end of the bar. Some fisherman put a small bell at 
the lower end of the bar so that a ring is heard when the 
weight drops. Empty’ typewriter spools may be used as 
reels, or the reels may be made of wood with the lathe or 
band saw, or could easily be made of sheet metal. A small 
loop is made in each end of the slider wire, and screws 
used to fasten the wire to the bar. 

The cotter pins are the large type used in railroad 
shops and should be long enough so that the spring be- 
tween the jaws will hold the parts in place and yet allow 


easy removal. 
BASEBALL GAME. 
Thomas L. Lawson, Newark, N. J. 

The baseball game in the accompanying drawing can 
be successfully made by boys from the sixth to eighth 
grades. It is a project which will hold the interest of the 
class from start to finish. Nearly every boy likes to make 
something with action to it, and this game provides that 
interest. 

The baseball game includes squaring up of stock, bor- 
ing and counterboring, some coping saw work, sandpaper- 
ing and the opportunity for lettering, painting, and 
shellacing. 

The game is made of 34” basswood as per dimensions 
on drawing. After the 714”x16” base has been squared to 
size, the alley, baseball diamond, and holes are then laid 
out. The bases and six holes in the upper corner, which 
are used to place the men in, when not in use, are bored 
with No. 6 auger bit; all other holes with No. 8. 
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DETAILS OF A BASEBALL GAME. 


The diamond is painted with black water color and 
after it has dried, the 14” holes are then lettered as in the 
drawing, with a soft lead pencil. The game is then given 
one coat of white shellac and placed away to dry. 

The sides, back, front and partition for alley, are 
then cut, planed to size and sandpapered, making them 
ready to be nailed in place. 

The following day the bottom is rubbed down with 
No. 0 steel wool and given a second coat of shellac, again 
rubbing down and waxing the next day. After nailing 
the sides and partition in place, make the shooter from a 
3%” dowel, the handle of it, from a %” dowel as in the 
. drawing. The shooter is supported by a %” piece of wood 
144” high. In drilling the holes for shooter, be sure they 
are in perfect alignment. Holes are then bored with a 
3/32” drill in the side, partition and shooter, through 
which an elastic band is threaded, having knots at each 
end. The elastic should be drawn tightly across the alley, 
as the tighter the elastic, the more force obtained with 
the shooter. 

The game may be painted in any color scheme 
desired. The writer painted the sides orange, and top 
edges black. The men are made of 34%” dowel, three being 
painted black above line, and three orange. 

In reference to the piece of %”x2” stock which is cut 
out by means of a coping saw, the marble should strike 
against this piece where the curve begins and not in the 
center of it. The object of this piece being, to throw the 
marble out into the field, and if marble strikes the center 
of curve, it will rebound to alley. The curve is not a true 
part of a circle, but cut deep enough to turn the marble 
into the field. 

The writer after obtaining the correct curve made a 
= and each boy traces it, thereby saving time and 
wood. 

In playing the game each boy decides on which color 
men he desires, and who is to play first. He then places 
the marble in front of shooter, draws it back, letting go 
suddenly, placing his man on the base, according to the 
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DETAILS OF A SLED. 
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DETAILS OF BREAD BOARDS. 


lettered hole into which the marble drops. If the marble 
does not enter any hole, or should enter one of the bases, 
or, jump over the back of game, it is considered a strike. 
BREAD BOARDS. 
Kenneth R. LeVoy, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bread boards, of course, are an old subject in manual 
training; boys have made them for years. One wonders, 
however, if they really felt repaid for their labor in shap- 
ing the board oval and beveling its edges, if they found 
any satisfaction in the result, aside from mother’s thanks. 


After all their work the board was still a board,—nothing 
more,—a thing for utility, not ornament. My idea is to 
combine the two, appeal to the boy’s interest, and give him 
a choice in the selection of the design. The drawings 
offer suggestions for doing this, showing how familiar 
motifs may be adapted for the purpose. In this way the 
problem is enriched but not made too difficult. Any 
markings that are necessary on the board, such as eyes, 
ears, wings, ete., can be easily made, with a small carving 
tool, by the average sixth and seventh-grade boy. 
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DETAILS OF A CRYSTAL RECEIVING SET. 


HEXAGONAL PAPER WEIGHT. 
Kenneth R. LaVoy, Instructor in Manual Training, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

This is a small machine-shop problem involving the 
use of the lathe, shaper, and milling machine. When 
completed it is a proof of the maker’s skill, and a useful 
ornament for his desk, as well. It is a suitable problem 
for instructional purposes, in that it does not require 
much stock, covers several tool and machine processes, 
and has a utilitarian value. 


A CRYSTAL RECEIVER. 
Charles Kahle, Dir. Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

This problem has been used successfully in teaching 
classes in first semester woodworking. It lends itself 
markedly to the teaching of the correct manipulation of 
tools and involves the use of at least twice as many tools 
as are necessary for an ordinary furniture problem. Elec- 
trical principles and some idea of working metal are 
taught in connection with the woodworking. 

The base is made of two pieces, glued and dowelled. 
The winding is done on a lathe turned by hand. All con- 
necting wires are concealed in one-sixteenth inch holes. 

The problem is one which any boy will be glad to 
make as a Christmas gift for a younger brother. 


Ro 





THE SET READY FOR USE. 


JOHNSTOWN’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

The school authorities of Johnstown, Pa., are 
thoroughly imbued with the importance of vocational 
studies and their application to the local industries. 
Superintendent S. J. Slawson and James Killius, the voca- 
tional director, have made a study of the possibilities for a 
correlation between the regular classwork and the shops. 

One of the features of the Johnstown schools provides 
that: “In the seventh grade each boy rotates through 
nine week tryout or experiencing periods, four hours each 
week, in each of the following shops: sheet metal, electri- 
cal, joinery, and mill woodwork. Along with this experi- 
ence the new language of mechanical drafting is introduced 
and the boy is given an opportunity to answer the ques- 
tions. First—am I mechanically or technically inclined? 
Second—in what field is my special talent or interest best 
shown? 

“The controlling purpose is the enrichment of experi- 
ences by seeing, feeling, sampling, and doing. The secon- 
dary purposes are the production of utilities for home and 
school, the training toward handy man skills and interests, 
giving foundations for utilizer’s appreciations, laying 
foundations for technical knowledge, providing centers of 
correlation for other studies, prevocational preparation, 
vocational finding, and physical development.” 

Mr. Killius, in discussing the plan, recently said: “Vo- 
cational education is here to stay, but it is not going to 
usurp any of the functions of the school system. Attempts 
to grow apart from the parent organization have resulted 
in failure. There is only one basis that assures success; 
namely, an intelligent cooperation wherein vocational edu- 
cation accepts its place as a part of the great educational 
scheme and attempts to function in relation to the other 
phases of education.” 


An Era of Mechanical “Botches.” “We are living in 
an era that may properly be termed that of ‘botches’, evi- 
dence of which may be seen wherever we go.” So says 
Mark L. Crawford in a recent issue of the Inland Printer. 
“Nor does it stop with the trades. The professions are full 
of ‘botches.’” His reasons for the statement are based 
upon the following three reasons: 1. We have no com- 
pulsory educational system in its true sense. 2. Because 
we have no indenture system of apprenticeship. 3. Be- 
cause parents pay no attention to their boys’ tastes and 
natural ability. 
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THE TOY WINDMILL. 

Wm. A. De Vette, Erie, Pa. 

The toy windmill shown in the 
accompanying drawings is one which 
will prove of interest to many wood- 
working instructors having pupils 
with some experience in woodwork 
but who have not yet reached the fur- 
niture-making stage. 

The windmill is built in seven 
pieces. These are not fastened to- 
gether when the mill is finished but 
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are left in the “knockdown” stage. 
The mill can then be assembled or 
dissembled at will. The axle, beams, and sails are 
fastened together as also the head and swing frame. 

In the detail drawing all parts are shown, with the 
exception of the sails which may be made of any suitable 
cloth with a match stick sewed in each end. The matches 
are inserted in holes, drilled in the beams at the correct 
spacing, which may be determined from the length of the 
sails. 

Some instructors may find it better to design a square 
platform in case the octagonal one is too difficult to lay 
out and construct. The eight sided platform, however, 
offers a very good problem in both layout and accurate 
planing. 

This windmill, when assembled and painted, makes 
either a very desirable toy or a neat ornament for the 
home. The total heighth of the mill is twelve inches, but 
any instructor who so desires may change the dimensions 
to suit his own fancy and also his available supply of 
materials. 


THE MEETING OF THE MAINE VOCATIONAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Maine Vocational Society held three departmental 
sessions on October 25th, with Mr. Harold G. Noyes, of the 
Rumford Evening School, acting as chairman. 


Industrial Training Section. 
The first speaker was Mr. Fred P. Barker, of Brewer, 
who talked on “Modern Methods in Manual Training.” He 
was followed by Mr. Arthur Hauler, of Bangor, who took 


for his subject, “Outlining Vocational Courses for a School 
System.” Dr. John M. Brewer, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., was the third speaker, discussing “The 
Relation Between General and Vocational Education.” 
The session closed with a round-table meeting, led by Mr. 
Harold L. Pride, state supervisor of trades and industries. 


Home Economics Section. 

The home economics session was opened by the chair- 
man, Miss Mary F. Leonard, of Lewiston. The first 
speaker was Miss Rubie L. Cameron, of the American Red 
Cross Branch, Boston, Mass., who spoke on “Possibilities 
of Cooperation Between the Red Cross and the Home Eco- 
nomics Classes.” Miss Florence Jenkins, of Portland, dis- 
cussed the subject, “Modern vs. Traditional Methods in 
Teaching Home Economics.” The third speaker was Miss 
Helen Lockwood, of Farmington, who talked on “Some 
Prerequisites to Teacher-Training in High School Econom- 
ics Classes.” 


Secondary School Agriculture Section. 

The session opened, with Mr. Verne C. Beverly, of the 
University of Maine, Orono, in the chair. Mr. John E. 
Gifford, Worcester, Mass., the first speaker, talked on 
“Learning by Doing in Massachusetts.” Mr. Lester H. 
Shibles, State Leader of Boys and Girls’ Clubwork in 
Maine, discussed “The Relationship Between Clubwork and 
Vocational Agriculture.” 

The annual business meeting and election of officers 
followed the departmental sessions.—H. L. Pride. 
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This department aims to present a wide variety of class and | 
projects in the Industrial Arts. Successful problems are invited and 
will be paid for. A brief description of constructed problems, not ex- 
ceeding 250 words in length, should be accompanied by a good working 
drawing. The originals of the problems in drawing and design should 
” i in benchwork, machine shop practice, turning, pattern- 
making, sewing, millinery, forging, cooking, jewelry, bookbinding, bas- 
ketry, pottery, leather work, cement work, foundry work, and other 
lines of industrial-arts work are desired for consideration. The editors 
will not accept the old hackneyed probl of f taborets, towel 
holders, etc., which have been made from time i ial, ad 

TEACHING THE FORD TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 
H. E. Randall, Instr., Selma Union High School, Selma, 
Calif. 

The following lesson plan and illustrations have been 
used successfully in teaching the Ford Planetary Trans- 
mission System: 

When the low speed pedal is pressed forward a band 
clamps the low speed drum and stops it rotating, there- 
fore, the gear “L” on the forward end of the low speed 
drum shaft is stationary and gears “F” of the triple 
gears, which are in mesh with “L”, are carried by the 
fly-wheel around “L”. Gears “F” must rotate on the 
dowels “D” while they are being carried bodily around 
“LL”, During a complete revolution of the crankshaft, 21 
teeth of the 33 tooth gears “F” have meshed with the 21 
teeth of gear “L”, therefore, gears “F” have revolved on 
dowels “D” a part of one rotation or 21/33 of a rotation. 
The ratio of the crankshaft speed to the speed of the triple 
gears on the dowels “D” is 1 to 21/33 or 1 to 2/3, nearly. 

When the reverse peddle is pressed forward a band 
clamps the reverse drum and stops it rotating, therefore, 
the gear “M” on the forward end of the reverse drum 
shaft is stationary and gears “G” of the triple gears, which 
are in mesh with “M”, are carried by the flywheel around 
“M”, Gears “G” must rotate on the dowels “D” while 
they are being carried bodily around “M”. During a 
complete crankshaft rotation, 30 teeth of the 24 tooth 
gears “G” have meshed with the 30 teeth of gear “M”, 
therefore, gears “G” have revolved on dowels “D” more 
than one rotation or 30/24 of a rotation. The ratio of 
crankshaft speed to the speed of the triple gears on the 
dowels “D” is 1 to 30/24 or 1 to 1%. 
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CROSS SECTION OF FORD TRANSMISSION. 


Now that we know the speed of the triple gears in low 
and reverse let us turn our attention to the driving gears 
“E”, of the triple gears, and driven gear “K”, on the 
brake drum shaft, and it will be noticed that; if the ratio 
of the crankshaft speed to the triple gear speed is 1 to 1, 
which is the condition when the transmission is neutral, 
gears “E” would be carried around “K” without exerting 
any driving force on “K”; if the gears “E” are compelled 
to make less than one revolution during a crankshaft 
rotation so that the ratio would be 1 to 2/3 the gear “K” 
would be carried forward 1/3 of a revolution each crank- 
shaft rotation; and if the gears “E” are compelled to 
make more than one revolution during a crankshaft rota- 
tion so that the ratio is 1 to 114, the gear “‘K” would be 
carried backward 14 of a revolution each crankshaft rota- 
tion. 

To make the action more easily understood, 
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G 24 TOOTH GEAR OF 
TRIPLE GEAR 


M 30 TOOTH GEAR ON 

REVERSE DRUM SHAFT 

\\ PATH OF TRIPLE GEARS 
ENTER 


LE! TOOTH GEAR ON 
SPEED DRUM SHAFT 


-K 27 TOOTH GEAR ON BRAKE 
— SHAFT WHICH DRIVES 
THE DRIVE SHAFT. 
F 27 TOOTH GEAR OF TRIPLE GEAR 


consider the condition for low gear again. Let 
the falling behind of the triple gear occur at one 
time, that is, let gears “E” revolve on pins 
“E” at the same speed as the flywheel which 
carries pins “D” until 2/3 of one revolution has 
been made and then stop gear “E” turning for 
the remainder of one revolution. Since the 
gears must stay in mesh and retain the same 
relative position, the gears “E” would drive 
gear “K” forward for 1/3 revolution to the point 
of beginning. Actually this is what happens 
but the falling back is going on all the time 
during a complete revolution, causing gears 
“KE” to exert a steady pull on “K.” Practically 
the same scheme may be used to make the re- 
verse conditions more easily understood. Assume 
a one to one ratio until the crankshaft has 
made a complete rotation and stop the engine. 
During this time gears “E” have made one com- 
plete revolution on pins “D,” and still have %4 
revolution to make in order to fulfill the re- 
verse conditions. With the crankshaft station- 
ary and the gears “E” made to revolve on pins 








END VIEW OF FORD TRANSMISSION SHOWING HIGH, LOW AND 


REVERSE SPEED GEARS 


“T)” 14 revolution forward, the gear “K” will 
be driven backward 14 revolution. 
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Drum Gears. . 
Brake drum T carries gear K of 27 teeth. 
Slow speed drum S carries gear L of 21 teeth. 
Reverse drum R carries gear M of 30 teeth. 
Triple Gears. 


MAHOGANY MIRROR. 
Burl N. Osburn, Sioux City, Ia. 
“Looking glasses, the most fashionable and elegant” 
are very commonly found among inventories of househol:!} 
goods of all periods. The mirror shown here is a pariic 


ularly fine example of the type common to the middle and 
late eighteenth century. Mirrors of the period are often 
valued in inventories at £ 30-80. 


Driving gear E of 27 teeth. 
Slow speed gear F of 33 teeth. 
Reverse gear G of 24 teeth. 
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The frame _ 
proper is mi- — 
tered at the | 
corners, while | 
the graceful | 
scrolls are | 
attached by | 
dowels and 
glue and are | 
s t r engthened 
at the back by 
smal] square 
strips of wood. 

~ . The eagle may 
be made by 
gluing on a 
block for the 
body and head 
before the 
pierced parts 
are cut out. 
The wings and 
tail are cut 
into the frame 


as shown by 
MAHOGANY MIRROR the seuitien. 


The eagle, the swag, and the concave part of 
the frame next to the glass are gilded; the 
remainder is a dark red. 
Stock Bill. 
No. Name ‘ ; L. 
1 piece moulding ......... hg 
4 side pieces % 2 19” 
1 bottom 13” 
13” 
354” 
10’ 
WRITING DESK AND CHAIR. 
Arthur E. Bidney, Independence, Wis. 
The writing desk and chair illustrated and 
described in this article were designed and WRITING DESK AND CHAIR 
constructed by the author. They received 
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VACUUM ICE CREAM FREEZER DESIGNED BY MR. W. M. WELCH, MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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Lonorable mention at an exhibit of the Wisconsin Society 
(ft Applied Arts. The vanity dresser, the project which 
I submitted last month and this one will instill greater 
appreciation of furniture design and present a variety of 
operations to the student. 

With the senior high school student, where the indi- 
v:dual type of work is permitted, these two projects afford 
practically all problems in woodworking except wood- 
turning. The carving is very simple but effective, being 
enameled with harmonizing colors, prussian blue, dark red, 
gold and black and then made to look antique. The gen- 
eral method used in the design and construction is suffi- 
ciently shown by the drawings and photograph. Of course 
the design of A, B, C and D ean be modified or made 
more elaborate. 

It will be necessary to make a full size drawing in 
order to get the extra shape of the sides and stretchers, 
and the proper angles in the chair. They were con- 
structed of birch and were stained a dark mahogany, var- 
nished, and rubbed to a stain finish. If walnut or ma- 
hogany is available by all means use either one as then 
you have the real article and not an imitation. The 
Italian finish would make a very fine finish if they are 
used. Webbing, springs, curled hair and burlap were 
used in the upholstery of the chair and the final covtring 
was a good grade of tapestry. 

The candle sticks and desk set shown in the photo- 
graph were also designed and made by the author. 

THE NEWARK MANUAL ARTS PLAN. 

The Newark, N. J., board of education has just issued 
a brochure on its intensive plan of teaching the manual 
arts. In presenting the same, Superintendent David B. 
Corson explains that while marked progress had been 
made in cultural courses for two decades, the manual arts 
hang largely upon their original organization. 
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COMPARISON OF TIME DISTRIBUTION. 
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CHART II. TYPICAL CLASS PROGRAM. 


In recognition of this fact Mr. Corson in 1919 sought 
a remedy. He authorized Allen D. Backus, supervisor of 
manual training to test out a more intensive plan, a lesson 
every day for a sufficient number of days to cover the 
amount of time allotted to the several manual arts. 
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CHART III. INTENSIVE PROGRAM. 


CLASS ASSIGNMENTS 


M.T. 


HSTORY-GEOGRAPHY ENGLISH~SPELLING 
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TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS 
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CHART IV. INTENSIVE PROGRAM FOR 4-CLASS UNIT. 


The results obtained under the intensive or day plan, 
as compared with those obtained under the weekly plan, 
were so remarkable that in 1920 Mr. Corson extended the 
plan to all the schools. 

The brochure prepared by Mr. 
several charts demonstrating the plan. Chart I shows a 
comparison of the distribution of time. In this chart 
the vertical dimension represents the school day, while 
the horizontal dimension represents a term of twenty 
weeks. The dotted areas show the time given to any one 
manual art. The small ones at the bottom of the chart 
show this subject covering a period of twenty weekly 
lessons, whereas the large rectangle above shows the same 
time given every day for one-fourth of the term. Each 
term is thus divided into cycles which constitute the 
period given to any manual art during a term. 


Backus presents 
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CHART V. SKILL ATTAINMENT VS. ENRICHMENT OF 
SUBJECT MATTER. 

Chart II shows a class program for an entire term 
worked out on the basis of time allotments and groupings. 
It wiil be noted in Chart III that the program based on 
an eight grade provides for more time in manual arts. 
Chart IV recognizes the departmentalized unit. 
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THE NEWARK PLAN 


CARTOONS USED TO CONTRAST THE TWO PLANS. 


In Chart V the dotted line represents the skill attain- 
ment in any manual arts activity for the average boy or 
girl in any grade over a school year of forty weeks when 
the subject is presented in weekly periods. This is, of 
course, an arbitrary line and shows a steady gain in skill 
from the beginning of the year to the maximum possible 
to grade at the end of the year. The skill attainment 
shown by the dotted line being the maximum possible 
under the best conditions will rarely be attained. The 
weekly review, loss occasioned by holidays, and the over- 
loading of the instructor will tend to pull this line down 
until the actual skill developed might be represented by 
the heavy line A-B. 

The allegorical illustrations are, of course, designed 
to contrast the Newark plan with the traditional plan. 


MINNESOTA INDUSTRIAL TRAINING CONFER- 
ENCE. 

An industrial training conference was held on Friday, 
October 5th, in connection with the meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Minnesota Education Association. 

The main speaker of the day was Mr. C. W. Pope of 
Thief River Falls, who gave a very thoughtful discussion 
on New Aspects of General Industrial Training. In his 
talk, he pointed out that the instructor should not remain 
in the rut of teaching only woodwork but that he should 
teach other things such as elementary electric wiring, 
sheet metal work and the more recent innovations. Some 
time was given to the discussion of methods of teaching 


shopwork and the problems confronting the instructor of 
manual arts. 

Those present at the meeting and taking part in the 
discussions were: Messrs. C. W. Pope, Thief River Falls; 
Voorman, East Grand Forks; Johnson, Fosston; Barr, Red 
Lake Falls; Collette, Warren; Kittleson, Crookston; Jack- 
son, Crookston, and Cunningham, Fisher. 


INDIANA SOCIETY MEETS. 

The Indiana Society for Vocational Education held its 
annual convention on October 18th and 19th in connection 
with the State Teachers’ meeting. A dinner for the 
friends of vocational education preceded the annual busi- 
ness session. Sectional meetings devoted to industrial 
arts, automobile mechanics, electricity, drafting and ma- 
chine shop practice were held. Teachers of vocational 
agriculture and of household arts held separate meetings. 
The speakers included Dr. V. E. Deam of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Prof. J. C. Miller of Indiana University and Miss 
Bertha Latta of the state office. 


WIN PRIZES. 

The industrial-arts department of Winfield, Kansas, 
has won nine prizes for furniture construction at the In- 
ternational Wheat Show, September 24th to October 6th 
at Wichita, Kans. The Winfield boys received more prizes 
than all the other contestants put together. The work was 


done under the direction of Mr. L. H. Alberty and repre- 
sented the best pieces made by classes including 375 boys. 


A PRIZE WINNING TABLE. 


The Winfield high school received the $50 sweepstakes 
prize and individual boys received four first prizes, three 
second prizes and one third prize. Of the accompanying 
cuts the davenport table received the first prize. It was 
made by Russell Nelson, a student. The second picture 
shows a number of the pieces which were entered in the 
exhibit and which won the sweepstakes prize. 

Teaching Positions Open. Examinations for teachers 
of Woodworking including Cabinetmaking and for teach- 
ers of Mechanical Drawing, for positions in the Wm. L. 
Dickinson High School of Jersey City, N. J., will be given 
by the Board of Examiners on Saturday, December 29th. 

Teachers interested in taking these examinations will 
communicate with Mr. E. A. Murphy, City Superintendent 
of Schools, as soon as possible. Application blanks must 
be filed before December 22nd. 


SOME OF THE PRIZE WINNING PIECES OF FURNITURE MADE BY THE WINFIELD, KANS., SCHOOLS. 
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OCTOBER MEETING OF THE SCHOOL CRAFTS CLUB. 


Arthur F. Hopper, director of industrial and fine arts, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, spoke on the topic of The Future 
of Manual and Industrial Arts in This Country, before the 
October meeting of the School Crafts Club held in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York City, on Saturday even- 
ing, October 20. The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Philip M, Wagner, president. 

Mr. Hopper is unshaken in his belief that the practical 
phases of education will become more and more valuable, 
as the forces behind them strive for stronger organization 
and for factors toward betterment. He has tried to 
analyze the manual arts situation in the future. In the 
next few years we can expect a lot of criticism. There is 
an attitude on the part of political men to slash some of 
the educational budgets. Is retrenchment necessary? No! 
People are living upon a much higher standard, paying 
greater amounts of money for luxuries, on things formerly 
done without by the man of ordinary means. Manual arts 
work is costing about one per cent of the total spent for 
education, the cost of which is insignificant beside the 
amount spent for luxury. 

There are many influences which we must not over- 
look. Much can be said regarding the fickleness of the 
American public. Ten years ago manual arts had a big 
boom. This subject was wanted by the public, and was 
favored by industry and the teaching corps. Why are 
the people quiet now? Why are they allowing this knock- 
ing? Back in 1883, many men high in education strongly 
advocated our work. Where are they today? Now a 
great many big men believe in the manual arts but we 
must get them to actively back our movement. New 
leaders must put our cause before the public. 


We must have better trained teachers in our subject. 
No longer should we rely on men directly from the trades 
but all shop teachers should be on an educational footing 
inferior to none of their associates. The untrained man 
is not dependable when trouble comes and a crisis arises. 
Furthermore parents must be made to understand what it is 
that we are trying to do for their boys. Initiative de- 
velopment is bringing less skill and technique in the article 
which is taken’ home. Unless the parent understands the 
aim of the teacher he is liable to take a critical attitude. 





DR. W. T. BAWDEN, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Also we need the backing of local clubs, associations and 


industries. Our state and county organizations could be 
brought to do more for manual arts. Our N. E. A. has 
had no manual arts in its program for the last two years. 

A scientific analysis leading to definite aims and pur- 
poses is greatly in demand. Much of the research work 
that has been done is only on paper and is not functioning 
in the hearts of manual arts teachers. Our subject is 
thoroughly correct, now we must have strong support and 
we must use all possible influences for its improvement. 
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In the discussion which took place following Mr. 
Hopper’s talk, Mr. Edward A. Reuther, supervisor of con- 
tinuation schools for the state of New Jersey, took an active 
part. He said that the organizations in his state have 
waged a strong fight for the good of manual arts. Voca- 
tional Education no longer overshadows manual arts, for 
now that the aims of each are established. 


FRANK H. SHEPHERD, 
Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Shepherd has become head of the Department of Industry 
of the Association for the Hard of Hearing. 


The following men were accepted into membership: 
Alexander McIntosh, Manhasset, N. Y., and John Mulhol- 
land, New York City. The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected and will be installed at the November meet- 
ing. Mr. Edwin F. Judd of Montclair, New Jersey, is the 
incoming president. A motion was read to reduce the 
number of our meetings to six each year, coming on the 
Saturday of the months November through April. This 
will be voted upon at the next meeting.—Lloyd F. Stair. 

DR. BAWDEN TO TULSA. 

Dr. William T. Bawden, specialist in industrial edu- 
cation in the United States Bureau of Education, and 
assistant to the commissioner of education, has accepted 
an appointment as associate superintendent in charge of 
vocational education, manual training and evening schools 
at Tulsa, Okla. 

Dr. Bawden is a native of Ohio and received his early 
professional training at Denison University and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester. He taught successively in the ele- 
mentary schools of Ohio, in the Elmira, N. Y., Reforma- 
tory, and in the schools of Buffalo, N. Y. In 1902 he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in manual training and the 
degree of bachelor of science. From 1903 to 1910 he was 
head of the manual training department of the Illinois 
Normal School at Normal, and from 1910 to 1912 was 
assistant dean of the College of Engineering, University 
of Illinois. In 1914 he received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Columbia University, for special work 
in industrial education. Dr. Bawden was appointed spe- 
cialist in industrial education for the Bureau of Education 
in 1914, and since 1919 had acted as assistant to the com- 
missioner of education. He has been active in a number 
of school surveys in the field of vocational education and 
has held important offices in the state and national organi- 
zations connected with manual training, vocational educa- 
tion and allied school fields. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX. 
The title page and index for Volume XII of the 


Industrial-Arts Magazine embracing the issues for the 
year 1923 has been prepared and will be sent gratis on 
request to any reader who desires it. Applications 
should be addressed to the Subscription Department, 
Industrial-Arts Magazine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COLOR AND DESIGN. 


The following outlines of a course in color and design, 
copyrighted by Marguerite Marquart, supervisor of draw- 
ing in alternating schools, Newark, N. J., should prove 
of value to teachers of children in the transition and for- 
mative stages. The suggestions given under “transition 
stage” were supplementary to the taik of the Superin- 
tendent in September; and those under “formative stage” 
were supplementary to the talk given in October. 
Transition Stage (Kindergarten, First and Second Years). 

In presenting color to the youngest children one must 
keep constantly in mind the fact that the purpose of art is 
to give joy. One should seek only to delight with color— 
“make their first vision glorious.” 

No effort on the part of the teacher is required, for 
the children instinctively love color; it is necessary only 
to supply appropriate color experiences. 

How is this to be done? The first glance in the room 
should give color joy—the draperies, pictures, flowers, 
properly selected and arranged cannot fail to secure the 
desired response. 

Next to the atmosphere of the room it is most desir- 
able to supply beautifully illustrated books as well as at- 
tractively colored toys. 

After that comes the material with which the children 
construct things. As we proceed to material which admits 
of color combinations, it is essential to limit their choice 
to right combinations. 

The colors of materials used—the combinations the 
teacher makes possible should be those which are char- 
acteristic of an artistic home. 

In Design also an indirect method of procedure should 
be followed. The first law of Design is order, and may be 
suggested by the orderly arrangement of the Kindergarten 
= or a regular alternation of any selected shapes or 
color. 

By adding stems and centers to a row of little paper 
circles a flower border may be made.. A concrete idea of 
form has thus developed from an orderly abstract arrange- 
ment. 

By stressing the arrangement rather than the product 
a foundation for Design Study may be laid. 

While there should be as much freedom of choice and 
opportunity for individuality as possible, by limiting the 
child’s ability to make mistakes we may indirectly create 
correct standards, and can gradually lead him to work 
with a definite and intelligent purpose. 

Formative Stage (Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years). 

The indirect method of teaching Color and Design by 
limiting the beginner’s choice to correct combinations, 


Note—1. One strong color with a neutral—black, white or 
gray. 2. All primary colors with much neutrality. 3. All binary 
colors, together with neutrals or singly with the primary, not 
contained in itself. 


and 
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changes in the second period of child growth, to a more 
direct procedure. 

The beginning of this period finds the child with his 
experiences largely those of the senses—Color is seeing, as 
sound is hearing. 

As his sense stimulation continues the pathways 
deepen through the sense areas in his brain—associations 
are formed which very quickly develop into Habits. 

The formation of correct habits of the use of color, 
line, and proportion, supplementing the correct color and 
design sensations of the first period constitutes our whole 
duty in Art teaching. 

The method used in the second period should be a con- 
crete basis for every presentation, and sufficient emphasis 
on the essentials as they reappear in the various problems 
to insure the formation of correct Habits. 

The first step in the formal teaching of color is learn- 
ing the effect of one color upon another. Red added to 
Yellow makes Orange. Blue added to Yellow makes 
Green. Red added to Blue makes Violet. The property 
of color which names it is called Hue; as: The Hue of 
the ribbon is blue. 

The second step is the modification of both Primary 
and Binary colors by adding white (or water) to make 
Tints, and black to make shades. 

The property of color which denotes its lightness or 
darkness is called Value; as: The ribbon is light blue. 

The third step is the combination of all three Pri- 
maries in such proportions as to complete, or neutralize 
each other, or to produce Neutral Gray. The complement 
of every Primary is the Binary made of the other two 
Primaries. A color may be grayed or made less intense 


by the addition of its complement; therefore all grayed 
colors have three primaries present but with one color pre- 
dominating. 

The property of color which relates to its strength 
or brilliancy is called Intensity; as: The ribbon is light 
grey blue——Newark School Bulletin. 


THE BELMONT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE, 
N. C 


Mr. H. K. Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
The Vocational School. 

The Belmont Vocational School is located in Belmont, 
an industrial suburb of the city of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. The structure is of fireproof construction and is 
surrounded with five and one-half acres of land. The 
building contains fifteen classrooms, manual training and 
domestic science departments, and commercial training 
rooms. 

The vocational work of the seventh and eighth grades 
this year has been carried through the manual training 
and domestic science departments. These two phases of 
the work have been made possible by thoroughly modern 
equipment in both departments. The domestic science 
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SIDEBOARD MADE BY NINTH GRADE BOY AT THE BALDIORITY DE CASTRO TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 


JULIAN C. ARMSTRONG, INSTRUCTOR. 
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room is equipped with strictly modern electrical appliances. 
A model kitchen and dining room, a large kitchen and a 
sewing room make up the rooms devoted to this depart- 
ment. 

The manual training department has benches to take 
care of twenty boys to the class. A tool room was built 
by the boys wherein all tools are kept and- properly 
checked out. The machines include a mortiser, a saw 
bench, a band saw, a planer, a jointer, a power grinder, 
five lathes all electrically driven. The lathes are motor 
in head with a polishing speed of 3,450 revolutions per 
minute. 

The first year of manual training takes the form of 
exploratory work in which little skill is demanded. Each 
boy is required to sketch and to prepare a working draw- 
ing of each article he desires to make. In choosing a 
project, the boy is encouraged to select something which 
will supply a distinct need, something that he is really 
interested in from a mechanical standpoint. The project 
method is followed entirely in the first year’s work. 

Some of the more recent innovations have been the 
inauguration of classes in the trades of plumbing, car- 
pentry and mechanics. Extensive plans for the future in- 
volve the provision of opportunities for the training of 
boys and girls from the seventh grade up through the 
high school, drawing students from all over the city who 
find it inconvenient to continue through college. The en- 
tire site, it is expected, will be finally consumed in the 
erection of shops for the use of the several trades. 


The Opportunity Classes. 

The opportunity classes were given their first trial 
during the scholastic year 1921-1922 in the third ward 
school. The demand for this kind of a class was the rea- 
son for its establishment, since the grade teachers recog- 
nized that each child must be assisted, and in providing 
for the best development of the individual, in bringing his 
talent into service. The work in the classes is fitted to 
the pupil, no effort being made to fit the pupil to the 
work. Perfect freedom is allowed each pupil and plenty 
of work is allotted each student. 

The classes are composed of the motile types of chil- 
dren. They consist of children who cannot master history, 
geography, English or some other grade studies well 
enough to pass the regular examinations. Fair and com. 
plete tests of these boys and girls reveal oftentimes that 
they are “shining marks” in the field of mechanical or 
industrial work. The boy who ranks 90 per cent in 
mechanical or industrial work and 60 per cent in school 
work is a good risk for society. His real worth should 
have higher recognition both in school and out. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST — ST. LOUIS. 

January 16-17-18-19, 1924. 

Advance information indicates that the next meeting 
of the Vocational Education Association of the Middle 
West will equal that of any previous meeting. All the 
educational forces of St. Louis and of the State of Missouri 
are lending their support to the officers of the association 
in making the program a success. This association, in the 
ten years of its existence, has won an enviable place in the 
educational field. It has supplied each year to the Middle- 
west a stimulating convention which has had a great influ- 
ence on the work in this territory. Individuals in increas- 
ing numbers from outside the territory considered the 
Middle-west, have been attending these meetings. The 
value of this association in guiding and encouraging voca- 
tional education is evidenced by the selection of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. John N. Greer, Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, Minneapolis, to the additional responsi- 
bilities of Chairman of the Vocational Section of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and Chairman of the Vocational 
Section of the N. E. A. Never before in the history of 
vocational education has one man held so important a posi- 
tion in directing three important meetings during the 
year. 

Supt. Maddox, of the Public Schools, and Lewis 
Gustafson, of the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades are directing the work of the local committee in St. 
Louis, and they have the support of all the educational 
forces of the city and the backing of a very active public 
bureau. The new and splendid Hotel Chase, which is ad- 
mirably adapted to holding a convention, has been selected 
as headquarters. 


This greatly enlarged section through a glued joint of ply- 
wood illustrates a fact not generally understood, that the glue 
uniting two wood surfaces does not lie in a smooth sheet but 
enters the cell cavities through the open ends on the cut 
surface and clinches the joint by means of millions of tiny 
barbs and anchors. The arrow indicates the point at which the 
glue enterd the pore to the left of glue line. The glue-filled pores 
near the glue line on the right all open on the cut surface at some 
point and were filled in the same manner, as little or no penetra- 
tion takes place through the cell walls. Viscosity and pressure 
must be adjusted to suit the character and number of cells and 
pores in different kinds of woods to obtain the strongest joint. 
—Photograph by the U. 8S. Forest Service. 


For advance information, railroad fares, and other in- 
formation, a letter to the Secretary, Leonard W. Wahl- 
strom, 1711 Estes Avenue, Chicago, will bring a prompt 
reply. 

TRADE SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP REQUIREMENTS. 

The board of examiners of the New York City school 
system has announced that it will require applicants for 
trade school principalships to give detailed information on 
the following: 

I. Academic Education. 

II. Professional Education—(a) non-vocational; (b) 
vocational; (c) special investigation. 

III. Teaching Experience—(a) non-vocational teach- 
ing; (b) non-vocational supervision; (c) vocational teach- 
ing; (d) vocational supervision. 

IV. Trade Experience—(a) journeyman; (b) super- 
vision. 


Alternating Shop Classes. At the East High School, 
Erie, Pa., two automotive repair and two machinist trade 
classes have been organized on the alternating plan. 
First year and second year students exchange places each 
week, alternating between shop work and school activities. 


Auto-Mechanics Department. A department of auto- 
mechanics and electricity has been organized in the high 
school at Logansport, Ind. Mr. William Middleton is the 
instructor. 
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Polychrome Work. 

883. Q: I should like some definite directions on the 
polychroming of wooden objects. I have followed Wald- 
craft directions but the colors are all luster and they give 
no instructions for dulling.—H. T. 

: Polychrome treatments may be made dull or 
“flat” as the term is used in the trade by one of the fol- 
lowing three treatments, each of which gives an individual 
color tone and depth. First, by the use of colors ground 
in japan and thinned with turpentine only. In this treat- 
ment the prepared color is mixed very thin with pure tur- 
pentine, applied with a soft rabbit hair water color brush 
and allowed to dry untouched. The second treatment is 
obtained by using the colors ground in oil and thinned 
with turpentine as above. When hard and dry they are 
given a thin coat of flatting varnish, reduced one-half with 
turpentine. This material must be applied quickly and 
evenly with a soft Fitch. brush in order to avoid lifting 
any of the polychrome colors. This produces an entirely 
different effect than do either of the other treatments. A 
slightly different result can be obtained through the use 
of a so-called eggshell varnish where there will he a semi- 
gloss result. 

“The treatment most frequently used because of the 
ease with which it can be renovated and cleaned consists 
in the use of ordinary laundry starch applied over the 
thoroughly dried polychrome colors. Ordinary lump laun- 


dry starch should be beaten up smooth with cold water and 
then brought to a clear and rather thin condition by boil- 
ing water, stirring constantly. Do not attempt to apply 


any cold water or uncooked starch which will simply dust 
off. Apply the starch when cold with a soft water color 
brush and allow to dry. This can be easily removed with 
warm water and a sponge at any time and a new treat- 
ment given, since the starch will readily hang on to the 
dirt and soil of handling, thereby enabling it to be easily 
removed with a sponge. It should then be given a fresh 
coat of starch.”—Ralph G. Waring. 

Plaster Casting. 

390. Q: I would like to obtain some information in 
regard to making plaster molds. 

A: Consult a copy of “Plaster Casts and How They 
Are Made” by Frank Forrest Frederick, $1.50. Published 
by Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren Street, New York City. 

Working Drawings for Canoe. 

411. Q: Where can a get working drawings for an 
eighteen-foot canoe ?—G. W. S. 

A: Directions and working drawings for various 
sizes of boats may be obtained from Stephens’ “Boat 
Building Plates,” published by the Forest & Stream: Pub- 
lishing Co., 9 East 40th St., New York City. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The industrial arts teachers of Kansas held a meeting 
on October 18th, at Wichita, Kans., in.connection with the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. The 
meeting was opened by Mr. O. B. Badger, supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts at Wichita. Supt. C. E. St. John, of Arkansas 
City, who was the first speaker, talked on the subject, 
“When is a Manual Arts Teacher One Hundred Per Cent 
Efficient?” Mr. St. John is a believer in the industrial 
arts and recognizes the important place it holds in the edu- 
cational program of the present day. Mr. L. H. Alberty, 
of Winfield, took for his subject, “The Supervision of the 
Industrial Arts.” Mr. Alberty, who is considered an ex- 
pert on finances, presented ideas and plans of great value 
in improving the present methods in use in the schools. 
The third subject “Industrial Education and Its Relation 
to the Low I. Q.” was handled by Mr. Lewis Gustafson, 
President of the David Ranken School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gustafson’s talk applied to all 
industrial education and vocational or trade training 
schools. He discussed tests and measurements and gave 


some attention to the weight they should have with mein- 
bers of the teaching protession. Mr. DeArmond, of [} 
Dorado, gave an address en the subject “Outlining Drawinz y 
Courses for Elementary and High School Pupils.” Mr. J. 
A. Sinclair of Caldwell, followed with a paper on “The 
Problems of the Town of 2200 Population.” Mr. Sinclair’s 
talk was-based on the problems of the rural town and 
sought to prove the justification of industrial-arts teaching 
in these schools. Prof. C. R. Wasser, of Kansas Teachers’ 
College, Pittsburg, who was the next speaker, talked on 
“Historical Landmarks in the Field of Industrial and Voca- 
tional Education.” He traced the development and the 
progress of the schools of today and lauded the men in the 
field for their professional stand and their part in the 
development of the present day system. At this point, Presi- 
dent Gustafson, of the Ranken Trade School, in a second 
talk, maintained that all shops should make their contact 
with the industries. He pointed out that the first manual 
training schools were established with the trade idea in 
mind, and he emphasized that the slogan should be “send 
the whole boy to school,” as emphasized by Mr. Woodward, 
the first manual training exponent in this country. He 
mentioned the popularity of automobile work and pointed 
to the many advance movements in vocational education. 
He offered many ideas for the help and encouragement of 
industrial arts teachers. 

The meeting closed with the adoption of a resolution 
requesting the state board of education to inaugurate a 
policy whereby teaching requirements for industrial teach- 
ers shall be made more strict. At present any person with 
a degree may secure a teaching position even though he 
a be unprepared for industrial arts teaching—D. A. 

oan. 

Northeast Ohio Meeting. The Industrial Arts Section 
of the North East Ohio Teachers’ Association held a meet- 
ing on November 2 under the leadership of Mr. Frank C. 
Moore. The topics scheduled for discussion were (1) the 
present trend in industrial education and (2) industrial 
education from the employer’s viewpoint. 


UPPER PENINSULA MEETING. 

The meeting of the Manual and Industrial Arts section 
of the Upper Peninsula Educational Association was held 
on October 10th under the leadership of Mr. R. D. West, 
Menominee, Chairman. The meeting resolved itself into 
a round table discussion, in which manual arts teachers, 
directors, supervisors, principals and superintendents of 
the schools took part. The topic of discussion was the 
future policy of the state of Michigan in the development 
of industrial and vocational education. Mr. K. G. Smith, 
state director of vocational education led and emphasized 
the necessity of good manual arts work as the foundation 
for successful vocational training. Mr. John B. Gallup, 
state director of agricultural education discussed coopera- 
tion between instructors of manual arts and instructors of 
agriculture, who are operating classes under the Smith- 
Hughes law. 

On Friday afternoon October 12th, the Industrial Arts 
Section held a meeting for the discussion of problems of 
teaching. Mr. Frank Martin of the Marquette Normal 
School discussed the value of home mechanics and gave 
concrete examples of courses of study and subjects to be 
taught. 

Mr. Langdon Foard, director of manual arts in the 
Marquette high school spoke on cooperative high school 
courses and presented the valuation and methods of the 
cooperative part time work as it is being carried on in the 
Marquette high school and local shops. 

Mr. S. W. Schefelker brought to the convention a dis- 


* cussion of the apprenticeship law and vocational educa- 


tional law of Wisconsin, as it operates in the Marinette 
Vocational School of which he is director. 

An open round table discussion followed in which 
several members took part. Prof. K. G. McClintock, head 
of the manual arts department of the Marquette Normal 
School was elected chairman of the session for the year 
1923-1924. 

ORGANIZE INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association at its re- 
cent convention October 10-12, organized an Industrial 
Education Section composed of ‘the teachers and directors 
of vocational schools and manual training departments of 
the state. Mr. James R. Coxen called the meeting and the 
department was organized with Mr. E. M. Wyatt of 
Casper as chairman. The meeting of the department will 
be held in October, 1924. 
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What some teachers 
tell us about Disston 
Educational Service 


«4#*4*4***E very woodworker ought to ap- 
preciate the value of the educational 
matter that is gotten out by your firm. 
It is only equaled by the quality of your 
tools. ******’’ 


««**4****We now have three dozen of your 
hand saws in use and think they are the 
best saws we have used.******”’ 


«4#4#****T am free to confess that one 
good look at those charts is of as much 
value as a period’s lecture.******”’ 


6644****We have equipped the school 
shop with Disston Saws and Pruning 
Equipment and find they are satisfac- 
tory in every way.******”’ 


(6#4#****T wish to thank you for this val- 
uable service the Disston people are ren- 
dering to vocational education. You are 
giving us something we cannot buy in 
text books.******”’ 


«6444****Everyone in our High School 
Farm Shop likes to work with a Disston 
Tool. ******? 


«¢#4*****7¢ was an agreeable surprise that 
I experienced when I examined this ma- 
terial. It is the best information of its 
kind I have seen.******’’ 




















Ralston Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Letters containing expressions 
like those we quote, coming 
daily from teachers in all parts 
of the country, show us the part 
the Disston educational service 
and Disston Saws, Tools, and 
Files are playing in the work of 
training craftsmen in our schools. 


We are proud of it, and we hope 
no instructor will hesitate to 
avail himself of our Educational 
Aids. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use”’ 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Industrial Arts for Eiementary Schools. 

By Frederick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossman. 
Cloth, 491 pages, illustrated. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

The term “industrial arts” as used in this book applies 
to the study of those materials, processes and occupations 
“by which changes are made in the forms of materials to 
increase their values for human use.” The authors define 
the purposes, the scope and organization and the relation 
of the industrial arts to other school subjects in a well- 
tempered, forward-looking discussion. They take up the 
psychology of teaching, the relationship to fine arts, and 
the specific organization of teaching materials for the re- 
spective grades. Throughout, they limit themselves to 
practicable suggestions, tested projects, and conservative 
estimates of end results. If our industrial arts teaching 
can be generally put on the high plane outlined, it will not 
need argument to justify its continuance. 

The Business of Selling. 

By Harold Whitehead. Cloth, 12mo, .247 pages. 
Price, $1.40. The American Book Co., New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati. 

This book outlines a practical course for colleges and 
vocational schools, and emphasizes the “how” of the sell- 
ing process and the personal factors which make for suc- 
cess. 

The A BC of Drawing. 

By D. R. Augsburg. Cloth, 12mo. 

Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


The Globe Book 


This is a teacher’s guide to accompany a carefully . 


graded series of classroom drawing tablets. The latter 
provide the drawings to be copied or suggest the object or 
form which the child is to draw. The course is particu- 
larly valuable where expert supervision is not provided. 
Education for Moral Growth. 

By Henry Neumann. Cloth, 383 pages. Published by 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
A Practical Course in Roof Framing. 

Richard M. Van Gaasbeek. Cloth, 263 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book which 


has had a deservedly good sale in the carpentry trade and 
among schools where carpentry is taught. 

It outlines the principles of framing various types of 
roofs with equal pitch, roofs with unequal pitch, gambrel 


roofs, curved and conic roofs. A series of problems taken 
from actual buildings is used to illustrate and apply the 
principles and methods advocated. The problems range 
from the simplest to the most complicated and involve 
every usual type of arrangement met with in good archi- 
tectural practice. The book has the merit of breaking up 
complicated roofing problems into their rather simple com- 
ponent parts and establishes a clear cut method of think- 
ing and working which the carpenter can apply in his 
daily work of laying out and constructing roofs. The 
illustrations are simple and well made. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Designing Book Plates. Published by the Children’s 
Week Committee, 334-5th Ave., New York City. An in- 
teresting circular for teachers of drawing suggesting 
methods of designing book-plates in schools. 

General Industrial Training. Bulletin No. 9, A Syllabi 
of High School Subjects for the schools of the state of 
Minnesota. Price, $0.25. The Syndicate Printing Co., 417 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. A suggestive syllabus 
in general industrial training, prepared by a special com- 
mittee of five, headed by George A. McGarvey, St. Paul, 
until his departure from the state in 1922. The pamphiet 
lists such courses as woodwork, drawing, elementary elec- 
tricity, sheet metal, bench, metal and machine work, print- 
ing, automobile mechanics, household mechanics and farm 
shop work. Topics for lecture and discussion are given, as 
well as texts and references for study, and a few selected 
plans are included for the arrangement of typical rooms 
and their equipment. 

Course of Study and Teacher’s Manual for Evening 
Classes in Bituminous Coal Mining in the Public Schools. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1923, of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Series, Bureau of Vocational Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
This bulletin which was prepared by Mr. William Penn 
Lewis of the Industrial Education Department, contains 
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constructive suggestions and criticisms for use in teach- 
ing classes in coal mining. The pamphlet takes up the 
subjects of gaseous mines, non-gaseous mines, and fire 
bosses, and outlines for example, the aim of the course, 
buildings and equipment suitable for these classes, length 
of course, size of classes, teacher certification, and tuition 
for instruction: 

Forty-Second Annual Report, Cincinnati Museum 
Association. This booklet outlines the work of the 
Museum accomplished during the year 1922. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Trade School. A trade school for the instruction of 
members and apprentices of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union has been organized at Cincinnati, O. 

The school which is located in the Bavaria building, 
is in charge of Mr. J. G. McDaniel. Sessions are held 
three evenings a week at the union headquarters and in 
some of the large shops of the city. The school is in- 
tended to reach the members of the union and to increase 
their efficiency. 

French has been eliminated from the high school course 
at St. Clair, Mich., to offer opportunities for modern 
courses in household arts, manual training and physical 
education. 

The schools of Andover, Mass., have reported a large 
increase in enrollment. A continuation school for children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years, working in the mills, 
has been opened. Mr. C. M. Gahan is director of the 
school. 

Caney, Kans. New courses in home nursing, house- 
hold decoration and art have been added in the high school. 
The first course is open to both junior and senior girls and 
the last is for all girls of the school. 

What the Erie Evening Schools Do. The Erie, Pa., 
evening schools provide first and second year work in me- 
chanical drawing, sheet metal drafting, architectural 
drawing, plumbers’ sketching, machine shop practicing, 
sheet metal course, electrical course and auto mechanics. 
Each study is accompanied with studies in mathematics. 

The board of education in its issue of the “Evening 
School News” sets forth the purpose of the evening school 
as follows: 

“Large numbers of people engaged in industry are 
employed in a variety of occupations differing greatly in 
the skill and knowledge demanded of the workmen. The 
problem of reaching these workers and training them for 
increased efficiency is the great task of the evening school. 

“Many persons for economic and various other reasons 
are deprived of an education exceeding that of the elemen- 
tary schools. At an early age they find themselves wage 
earners in a work-a-day world, and frequently find them- 
selves stranded in a blind alley job. Their only hope fora 
change of vocation or for promotion is found in the even- 
ing school. 

“It is from this group of people who have reached a 
place in life where they are very conscious of a definite 
need and willing to meet the requirements, that our night 
schools secure their enrollment.” 

Three girls who graduated from the art course of 
Washington Irving high school, New York City, last 
February are receiving $70.00 a week and another ‘is re- 
ceiving $50.00 in commercial art establishments. Two 
others who finished a course a year ago are receiving sal- 
aries of more than $100.00 a week. 

The continuation schools of New York city have ex- 
perienced an increase of 7,000 students bringing the total 
attendance up to 22,000. It is estimated that in a few 
years 150,000 students will have to be provided for. The 
courses include woodworking, electric wiring and installa- 
tion, men’s garment designing, printing, automobile me- 
chanics, trade drawing, machine shop practice, home mak- 
ing, millinery, sewing and typewriting. The commercial 
course includes salesmanship, bookkeeping and office prac- 
tice. 

“This country lags behind the old world in the appli- 
cation of art to industry,” says the Chicago Post. Europe 
and the Orient long ago wedded beauty and utility. The 
tradition of the craftsman survived the industrial revolu- 
tion, and has carried over into the machine age an eye 
for form and color, an appreciation of design which we 
have failed to cultivate. Our industry is too nearly con- 
temporaneous in its beginnings with the era of the power 
machine to have roots in a subsoil of artistic craftsman- 
ship. Only in recent years have we begun to see what 
this means to us. 
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No danger of clouding or glazing 
with Prang Tempera Colors 


Prang Tempera Colors, made of the 
finest materials in the most thorough- 
ly equipped factories of their kind in 
the world, are the perfect medium for 
school design work. 


Because of the unsurpassed skill 
that goes into their manufacture, they 
give, true, rich, velvety effects in in- 
tensely brilliant tones, with highly 
subtle differences. 


Properly applied, they will not 
cloud or glaze. They will not crack, 
or mold, or mildew while standing. 
They will not dust off after drying. 
They will remain intimately mixed, 
both while in use and while standing 
unused from one day to another. 


They are adaptable for use on paper, 
cardboard or wood—almost any sur- 
face, wherever flat tones may be de- 
sired. The full palette of twenty-two 
colors will give all the elasticity or 
range of color needed for the finest 
work. 


Write for our booklet, “How to Use 
Tempera Colors.” 

Among the many other American 
Crayon Company products which are 
playing a vital part in the develop- 
ment of American school art work 
may be listed Prang School Water 
Colors, Prang Pastello, Crayograph, 
Crayonex, and Paper Pencils. A com- 
plete catalogue of our products will 
be sent upon request. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Established 1835 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
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Inside Chase Measurement, 1334 x 1934 
Type matter locked in chase, 1214 x19 
Largest sheet which can be delivered, 1214x 19 
Speed range per hour, 2,000 to 3,600 





HE MIEHLE-VERTICAL makes real the printer’s dream of big produc- 

tion. It is a high-speed, extremely simple and thoroughly automatic job 
press capable of producing easily the widest range of printing. It has rapidly 
won the unqualified approval of printers everywhere. Twenty-five percent of 
the purchasers listed have placed repeat orders. It is certain that you need 
a Miehle -Vertical as part of your equipment. 





uccess!— 


A Few of 
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ine Many Prominent Users of ¢he Verti¢al 


Chas. H. Gray, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Columbian Printing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
_ Haddon Press, 
Camden, N. J. 
The Smith Press, 
renton, N. J. 
L. F. Grammes & Sons, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Press Pub. Co., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
The Rockdale Herald, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Steinman & Steinman, 
ncaster, Pa. 
The Sentinel Co., Inc., 
wistown, Pa. 
Norristown Herald, Inc., 
Norristown, Pa. 
Geo. H. Buchanan Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conn & Thurmann, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. C. Davis & Sons, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Printing = 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. M. Soe & Son, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


MacDonald, Acton & 


Young, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Niles Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Hartmann-Bruderlin 
Stationery Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Peerless Printing & 
Stationery Co., 
enver, Colo. 
Geiger & Briesacher, 
East St. Louis, II. 
Economy Advertising Co., 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Citizen Printing Co., 
lowa Falls, Iowa 
Scott-Edwards Printing Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa 
H. M. Ives & Sons, 
Topeka, Kans. 
C. E. Brown Ptg. Co., 
Kansas — Mo. 
National Paper Box Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Unity School of - 
Christianity, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Artistic Printing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Buschart Bros. Ptg. Co., 
t. Louis, Mo. 
Cap-Keystone Ptg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Miehle Printing Pre 


Jas. H. Cassel, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Warsaw Printing Co., 
Warsaw, Ind. 
Otto Zimmerman & Sons, 
Newport, Ky. 
Merchant Publishing Co., 
alamazoo, Mich. 
Wolverine Sales Book Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
Thompson Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Education 
Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Natl. Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
Weatherford Printing Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Florida Baptist 
Convention, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Haynes & Ratliff, 
Sanford, Fla. 
John J. Harland Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus Office 
Supply Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 
Regal Printing Co., 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Bridgeport Life Pub. Co., 
ridgeport, Conn. 
Clark & Smith, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Conn. General Life 
Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 
Finlay Bros., 
Hartford, Conn. 
The Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
E. R. Hitchcock & Co., 
ew Britain, Conn. 
Oakville Co., 
Oakville, Conn. 
Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. 
The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Boston Printing Co., 
ston, Mass. 
Lincoln & Smith Press, 
ston, Mass. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ervin Press, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wahl Printing & Binding 
Co., Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., 
kron, Ohio 
Incorporated Trustees of 
the Gospel Workers 
Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ch 


Martin Printing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Print Shop, 
Newark, N. J. 
C. Wolber Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
The Abbott Press, 
New York, N. Y. 
Alliance Printing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Averdon Printing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Printing Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Green’s, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Acorn Press, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Leroy Carman, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chimes Press of 
s Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Department of Public 
rvice, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eureka Press, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Foster Printing Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Fowler Bros., 
3 Angeles, Calif. 
Kellaway Ide Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Kingsley Mason & Rogers, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. E. Little & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
McBride Printing Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
H. A. Miller Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phillips Ptg. Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Publishers Printing Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Standard Printing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wm. B. Straube, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tower & Lee Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
United Printing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
West Coast Printing Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Atthowe & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Bowles Broad Ptg. Works, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gilmartin Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hansen Ptg. Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Boas & Son, 
Chicago, Il. 


F. W. Bond Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Chas. G. Burroughs, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Clarke-McElroy 
Publishing Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Drucker & Kelly, 
Chicago, III. 
Hinds & Edgarton, 
Chicago, III. 
Lakewood Press, 
Chicago, III. 
R. A. Levin & Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Live Stock Press, 
icago, Ill. 
Larson-Dingle Ptg. Co., 
icago, Ill. 
Okuneff Printing Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Post Printing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Rogerson Press, 
Chicago, III. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 
icago, Ill. 


Chicago, III. 
Triple Printing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Von Weller-Lyon Co., 
hicago, Ill. 
Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roscoe V. Williams Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Community Newspaper 


rp., 
4 Oak Park, Ill. 
American Electric 
Heater Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wm. Corneh!l & Sons, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bolens-Enders 
Printing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Moebius Printing Co., 
ilwaukee, Wisc. 
Smythe Printing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Middletown Press, 
Galt, Ont., Can. 
Heyden Press, 
London, Ont., Can. 
Walker Press, Ltd., 
aris, Ont., Can. 
Canadian Printing Co., 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Livingstone Press, Ltd., 
oronto, Ont., Can. 
Staintor, Downey & Evis, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
David Bean & Sons, 
Waterloo, Ont., Can. 


Transo Env. 


ss & Mfg. Co. 
icago, I11. 
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The New Weber Catalog 


Complete in every sense of the word, the 


New Weber Catalog not only lists every 
known drawing room product, but also 
offers to you a new catalog service. As 
a time and labor saver as well as an as- 
surance of getting just what you want 
when you want it, you will find this con- 
venient purchasing plan invaluable in 
your ordering. 


In this complete listing of drawing room 
supplies, many products are in every- 
day demand. These products can be 
purchased either through our dealers or 
direct from our factory. On the other 
hand, there are those products with a 
scattered demand that must be obtained 
direct. 

It is the policy of this company to give prompt 
and careful attention to all mail orders and in- 


quiries. Write today to Dept. IA for the New 
Weber Catalog. 


F. WEBER Co. 


1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 
705 Pine S8t., 1125 Chestnut St., 227 Park Ave., 
St. Louis Philadelphia Baltimore 


WEBER 


Cataloged Rowing 








NEWS AND NOTES. 

Fine Print Shop. The senior high school at Sioux City, ja., 
contains one of the best equipped print shops to be found in the 
middle west. The equipment includes three job presses, a cylin- 
der press, linotype, metal furnace and casting machine, power 
cutter, power folder and metal saw. The course has an enrw!)- 
ment of about fifty boys and the classes turn out practically 
all of the printing needed by the schools, as well as the printing 
of the weekly school paper. The printing department is in 
charge of Mr. Wm. Baker. ‘ 

Complete Prescribed Work. Two of the woodworking classes 
of the Sioux City High School, at Sioux City, Ia., have com- 
pleted the six weeks’ work prescribed for each semester com- 
prising the making of equipment for the schools. In addition 
to several small jobs, the classes completed twelve kindergarten 
tables and twenty library tables. The balance of the semester 
the boys will devote to the construction of projects of their 
own selection. This former work is especially favored by the 
instructors, who feel that it makes possible the teaching of the 
various machine processes and gives each boy sufficient experi- 
ence that he can proceed with his own work without much super- 
vision. Mr. Lewis H. Wood is supervisor of industrial training. 

Apprentice Training. Apprentice training in part-time day 
trade schools has been inaugurated at Chicago with considerable 
success. ‘The schools, which are conducted under the direction 
of the Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis Award, form 
the highest type of trade school and will ultimately become the 
chief means for educating the trade apprentice. To date, 53,915 
graduates of the school have been placed in various positions in 
the building trades. . 

Under the plan, the employer allows the apprentice one full 
day off every two weeks for four years, to attend school with 
pay. The advantages claimed for the plan are that the appren- 
tice attends in the daytime when he is not tired, the eyesight 
is not impaired, befter work and more rapid progress are ob- 
tained from a fresh mind. The employer who engages an ap- 
prentice assumes the responsibility of teaching him the trade 
and he also experiences that satisfaction which comes from pos- 
sessing an employee whom he has trained. 

‘he plan has been approved by the architects and con- 
tractors of Chicago who find that building operations are con- 
ducted under clean and wholesome conditions, free from graft 
and strike troubles. They ask that the Landis Award Commit- 
tee be made a permanent body in view of the fact that it is 
giving a real service to building operations in the city. 

National Poster Competition. The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom at Washington, D. C., has « 
nounced a national poster competition on the subject of “World 
Peace.” A total of 21 countries will be represented in the 
competition through the use of an international idea. Fitness, 
originality of thought, and technique will be considered in the 
judging of the designs. Prizes of $250, $150 and $100 will be 
offered for the first, second and third best designs submitted by 
the artists. The league requires that all designs be received by 
January 15 in order that they may be duly considered by the 
jury of award. 

Placement Bureau. The United School Boards of the Bronx 
Borough, New York City, have adopted a resolution asking the 
board of education to establish a vocational and placement 
bureau. This bureau is intended to fit graduates of the schools 
for positions and to aid them in finding suitable employment. 
It is brought out that graduates of the schools profit very little 
from their years of training unless proper thought and con- 
sideration are given in each case with regard to the selection of 
the proper course, trade or calling for which he or she may 
be best fitted. Next to the parent or guardian, no one is better 
qualified than the principal and teaching staff to know and to 
udge the character, ability and habits of the pupils who have 
een under their care and observation for a considerable period. 

Apprentices Attend Carnegie. The Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Pittsburgh and the local union of sheet metal 
workers have made a contract stipulating that every union ap- 
rentice must attend the sheet metal union at the Carnegie 
nstitute during the last four years of his apprenticeship or 
until he has completed the course for sheet metal appren- 
gen Successful work in the institute is rewarded by increase 
of pay. 

A Concrete Construction Laboratory Manual. By D. Scoates, 
A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. This manual 
is intended for agricultural students attending agricultural col- 
leges. The material has been selected, compiled and arranged 
in such a manner as to stress only those things which will drive 
home the principles involved in good concrete construction. Con- 
siderable practical work is offered to insure a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanical operations involved in the use of 
forms and the placing of concrete. Among the phases of the work 
covered are concrete tile construction. fence post construction, 
concrete block construction, and specifications for time and set- 
ting of Portland cement. 

Industrial Arts Education in Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. 
of the Pennsylvania Schools. Prepared by Mr. Gerald D. Whit- 
ney, under the direction of Mr. L. H. Dennis. Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Harrisburg. The material con- 
tained in the bulletin has been developed for the assistance of 
the schoolmen of smaller communities who desire shop instruc 
tion in the upper elementary grades, or who wish to organize 
their seventh, eighth and ninth grade work on a junior high 
school basis. Two types of situations have been considered, i. e., 
the specific type that is usually installed in new schools, and 
the broadening of existing manual training shops to add new 
and varied activities not included in the wood shop alone. The 
pamphlet contains an appendix and a brief bibliography. : 

New Vocational Courses. A course in carpentry has been in- 
augurated at the high school, San Diego, Calif., for boys anxious 
to earn while in college, or for those who desire to choose the 
carpentry trade. The course, which is open to boys over 14 years 
of age, is two years in length and covers a study of carpentry, 
blue print reading, estimating and English. Two further courses 
in plastering and magnesite stucco are planned. 

New Vocational Training Plan. new plan of vocational 
training has been inaugurated at Wilmington, Del., under the 
direction of Mr. Anderson, and with the approval of the state 
director of vocational education. The plan provides that boys 
be placed in shops for six months to determine their ability for 
the trade chosen. They are then recommended to employers for 
apprenticeship training. Under this plan, the boys alternate 
between school and shop for the first two years. During the 
second two years they spend their entire time in the shop but 
attend night school four hours a week. 
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A general view of the Printing 
Department of the Seymour Voca- 
tional School, Newark, N. J. 


The Kelly Automatic Press, 
a machine that produces the 
finest kind of printing at a speed 
of 3,500 impressions per hour. 








Printing + Interest = Education 


HE PRINT SHOP OF THE SEYMOUR VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J., 

is not shown for the sole purpcse of showing you the equipment, 

although you are probably interested in such equipment, but there is a 

reater significance in the picture. Note the interest of these future printers 

in their work. So great that not a boy even looked at the camera. They are 
printing their school paper, a beautiful twenty-four page booklet. 

Boys, the sizes and ages shown, are not interested in a subject that doesn’t 
appeal to them. Printing fascinates most boys. It teaches them the use of 
punctuation marks, the making of proper margins, the use of good English, 
correct spelling, capitalization, and indention in an accurate manner. 

School Printing Outfits are inexpensive. They are designed for manual 
training, pre-vocational, vocational ,trade, journalistic laboratory, and the four- 
activities-in-one-room types of instruction. The smallest school communi- 
ties and all other types of schools to the the largest universities are install- 
ing printing. 

Write to-day and ask for information regarding the printing outfit de- 
signed for the phase of education in which you are particularly interested. 
For personal attention, address it to: 


F. K. Puitiips, Manager, Evucation DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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THE RIGHT INK | | | M 


FOR SCHOOL PRINT SHOP a WASHED 


MODELING anv POTTERY 


Include the highest quality e C L AY e 


inks for every printing pur- 

pose. Combined with quality 

is economy and a friendly 

service in co-operating with FOR SCHOOLS 

teachers of printing in se- Through a_ special washing 

curing satisfactory results. process Lewis Modeling and Pot- 
The general use and ap- tery Clay is free from all sticks, 


proval of American Printing stones and grit. It is a pure, sani- 
Inks by the printing indus- tary Clay which is very easy to 
try is evidence of their supe- | work and which can be brought 
riority for school print shops. back to its plastic condition with 
. water. This feature makes Lewis 
a >. + ” poo | Clay very desirable for school use 
printing ink problems. because it is used over and over, 

hence very economical. Prompt 
| delivery. 



































Write for prices on any quantity. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK COMPANY 
2316 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIL. LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Chicago, IIl. 
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FRANK E. MATHEWSON’S 


Books for Day and Evening High 
Schools, Vocational, Industrial and 
Y. M. C. A. Classes: 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing 


i 


QUALITY AND 
BEAUTY 


Go hand in hand when you 
use our water soluble Stain 


Powders. Perspective Sketching from 


Working Drawings 
Brief Course in Machine Drawing 
Applied Mechanical Drawing 


Shop Mathematics 
by Edward E. Holton 


Forge Shop Practice 
by J. D. Littlefield 


Progressive Exercises in Typography 
by R. L. Loomis 


All of above sent for examination 
on ten days’ approval 


The first cost is low, clear 
beautiful finishes are ob- 
tained, and the results are 
far more permanent than 
where oil or spirit stains are 
employed. 


Ask us for complete informa- 
tion and WOOD FINISHING 
BULLETINS. You will find 
them valuable for class work. 
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GRAND RAPIDS WOOD FINISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Beginning this fall, the vocational department offers seven 
courses representing the leading trades of the city, i. e., machine 
shop practice, automobile mechanics, electricity, sheet metal, 
plumbing, printing and drafting. The course provides that at 
the end of two aged a boy may, if he chooses to go on to 
college, complete his high school course in two more years. The 
plan aims to give related technical training and knowledge alon 
with the manipulative skill, and provides for related technica 
instruction and supervised trade practice. It assures to the 
apprentice opportunity for a complete and thorough training in 
the practical and theoretical phases of the work. 

New Vocational School. he vocational high school at South- 
bridge, Mass., has been completed at a cost of $150,000. The 
building, which is two stories high, contains sixteen rooms, and 
offers courses in mechanical and textile subjects. 

Printing Course. Printing has been added to the courses 
offered in the high school at Austin, Minn. The course, which 
is limited to school work, has an enrollment of twelve students. 
Mr. Keunta is in charge of the work. 

Training for Miners. Vocational training for miners has been 
introduced th a number of high schools in Illinois, according to 
J. F. Kolb, supervisor of vocational education for the state de- 
partment. The classes are held in the night schools where 
miners may fit themselves for better positions in the industry. 
The principal subject is mathematics as applied to coal mining. 

Evening Vocational Course. The evening school at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., offers a two-year course in machine shop work. At 
the completion of the work the student is given a certificate. 
The work is made up of units dealing with various types of 
work in the machine shop, and students may take any one of 
the units and continue to elect others until the course is com- 
pleted. These units are as follows: 

Bench and drill press work, including instruction in the 
various types of tools used, their sharpening, laying out work, 
tapping and reaming, babbitting and scraping bearings, harden- 
ing and tempering, drill sharpening and forging. 

Grinder work, including surface grinding, external cylindrical 
grinding, internal grinding, magnetic chuck work, cutters, etc. 

Shaper work, including vertical and taper shaping, table work 
surface shaping, keyway cutting, radius shaping, shaping to 
templet and swivel fixture work. 

illing machine work, including surface, straddle, keyway 
and index milling, differential indexing with single and compound 
gearing, reamer, fluting taper work, and cutting of spur, spiral 


and bevel gears. 

Lathe work, including centering, tool sharpening, straight 
turning, knurling, facing, chuck work, boring and reaming, 
micrometer work, taper turning and threading. 

Other courses which will be offered are sheet metal drafting 
for apprentices journeymen and helpers in the sheet metal and 
tinsmith trades; blue print reading for machinists and machine 
operators; trade mathematics for mechanics; commercial letter- 
ing, including the fundamentals of harmony and elementary de- 
sign. This last is meant especially for printers who wish to 
improve their knowledge of composition, show card writers and 
window trimmers and school teachers who wish special instruc- 
tion in elementary design work. 

Evening Vocational Work. At the Boys’ Vocational School, 
Newark, N. J., evening classes in automobile mechanics, tool 
making, machine shop practice, pattern making, cabinet making, 
roof framing, electrical wiring, presswork, typesetting, technical 
chemistry, tile setting, architectural drawing, machine design, 
English for printers and shop mathematics are offered. In addi- 
tion there will be courses in trade information for carpenters, 
masons, and electrical apprentices. 

Evening Design Course. At the Edison evening school, 
Schenectady, N. Y., a class in commercial lettering and design 
has been formed. The class is open to both men and women, 
and offers instruction in simple and applied design, lettering, 
— letters and alphabets, design harmony and applied orna- 
ment. 

Trade Training Courses. The Gladstone, Langley, Latimer, 
North and Ralston junior high schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., offer 
first-year high school work in trade training, commercial and 
academic courses. Special trade training courses are offered in 
certain high schools specially equipped for the work. Among 
the subjects offered are machine shop practice, electricity, print- 
ing, carpentry, motor mechanics, building construction and 


plumbing. 

Industry Heads Approve Industrial Training. The owners 
of the local factories at East Moline, Ill., have approved the plan 
of the East Moline Township High School to enlarge its voca- 
tional training course. The purpose is to secure the cooperation 
of the schools and industries in a plan giving the boys the ad- 
vantage of cooperative industrial training. joint committee 
of the members of the board and the factories has been formed 
to select the equipment and to arrange a schedule of work com- 
bining school work with shop practice. 

Department Self-Supporting. The manual arts department 
at Seward, Neb., will be self-supporting this year through a plan 
adopted for refinishing, repairing, and rebuilding of all kinds 
of articles upon order by the citizens. The department will also 
construct articles for sale to the public as in the past. 

Paper Hanging Course. An —- course in paper hanging 
is offered this year at the McKinley Vocational School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The course is intended for those employed in the trade 
who desire to advance themselves. 

Evening Trade Courses. At the Boys’ Vocational School, 
West Orange, N. J., courses are offered in automobile mechanics, 
electrical construction, carpentry, general wood working, cabinet 
making, wood working machine operation. house and roof 
framing, machine shop practice, and tool making. 

School of Commercial Art. The Gredhan School of Commer- 
cial Art has been established at New Orleans, La. The school 
teaches commercial drawing and other phases of work connected 
with photo-engraving, printing and advertising. 

Commercial High School. The new Commercial High School 
at Providence, R. I., has been occupied with the enrollment of 
both day and night students. 

A feature of the third floor of this building is the section 
given over to the scientific laboratories, permitting the adapta- 
tion of the chemistry work to the needs of the industries. he 
eourse offers work in the mordants and dyes used in the textile 
industries, and how to prepare and analyze the characteristic 
Rhode Island technical products. The work is invaluable to those 
learning the dyeing and bleaching business, chemical trades, 
pharmacy, jewelry coloring and allied industries. 

















Just Published 


BLUEPRINT READING 
For the Machine Shop and Related Trades 


b 
Joseph Brahdy, B.S., C.E. 


Brooklyn Vocational School 
Brooklyn Evening Technical and Trade School 


Mr. Brahdy’s new book presents the results of 
years of practical experience in teaching blueprint 
reading to embryo mechanics with only a slight 
knowledge of mechanical drafting. It represents 
a great advance over existing books. Theory and 
practice are carefully correlated and the book of- 
fers a complete course. 

Great stress is laid on visualization of the work- 
ing drawing. To this end actual blueprints are 
reproduced in the text and a variety of problems 
which are to be solved orally, in writing, by draw- 
ing, and by calculation. The result is a book which 
lightens the teacher’s labor and which is easily 
intelligible to the average student. 

It is recommended for evening schools, for ap- 
prentice schools, and for trade and vocational 
classes, in fact for any institution that graduates 
students competent to read a commercial blue- 
print. 

Over 150 Blueprints, Tracings and Photographs 
116 Pages Size 8x11 Price $2.50 
Uniform in size and quality with the Brahdy text, 

there is the widely used:— 


PATTERN MAKING 


b 
Edward M. "McCracken, 


Head of Woodworking Department, Johnson School, 
cranton, Pa., 


Charles H. ‘Sampson, B.S. 


Head of Technical Department, Huntington School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Includes plates illustrating all usual types of 
patterns with complete instruction for making, and 
exceptionally clear discussions of theory. 

120 Pages 1134x8%% [Illustrated Postpaid $2.00 
30 Full Page Plates 


ESSENTIALS OF DRAFTING $1.75 


The revised edition has made this the leading 
text for practical elementary courses. 
$2.25 


MACHINE DRAWING 


For advanced courses, a book built on sound 
principles with an unusual number of problems. 





o-Risk Order For 
| 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 


8 Warren St., New York. 
Forward for FREE examination copies of 


If books are not adopted in my classes, I will return them or | 


remit as billed. 


Address 


= 


IAM 12-23 | 
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Boys Who Draw Well 
Delight In 


ELDorADO 
the master drawing pencil” 
And those who don't draw so well find this 


pencil a constant help and spur. 


We are firm believers in the power of samples to convince; 
send for a set. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Department, 128-J 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 





It takes but a moment, and 
your pen is ready for an- 
other supply of fresh ink. 


DIETZGEN INK 


undoubtedly, as it flows 
freely, dries quickly and 
means better, faster,cleaner, 
—more satisfactory work. 


And after cleaning, you 
will have the same line 
adjustment as before 
—an advantage of our 


Jack-Knife Ruling Pen. 
Price on Request 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Right goods at right prices 
continuously since Year 1885 
Philadelphia Washington 
Factory 
Chicago, Illinoi 


Branches 
Chicago New York 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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Part-Time School. At Fostoria, Ohio, the school board con- 
templates the establishment of a part-time vocational school for 
boys and girls between 16 and 18 years, employed in the shops, 
factories and stores of the city. 

Occupy New ing. The State Trade School, at New 
Britain, Conn., has occupied its new building completed last 
spring. The building is a pons mene fireproof structure and 
affords space for additional equipment in the automotive, machine 
and electrical departments. The enrollment for the day and night 
classes has been exceedingly heavy and additional instructors in 
printing and automobile work have been 7 

Offers Art Courses. Art courses in mechanical and freehand 
drawing, designing, household decoration, arts and crafts are 
being offered in the high school at Scituate, Mass. A vocational 
household arts school under the supervision of the state is con- 
ducted in connection with the high school. 

Begins Fifth Term. The Evening Trade School of the 
Baldorioty de Castro Technical School, at San Juan, P. R., has 
opened for its fifth season. The term is the same length as that 
of the day school and the period of instruction is two hours per 
night. The school has experienced a steady growth and there 
is a large waiting list. he teaching staff is composed of 144 
instructors under the direction of Mr. Herman Hjorth. 

Evening Vocational Classes for Girls and Women. The even- 
ing vocational school for girls and women of Hoboken, N. J., 
opened for its twenty-eighth year on October 8. The work of 
the year has been enlarged to include new courses in home 
nursing, lamp-shade making, commercial art and figure drawing. 
The department is under the direction of a board of trustees of 
industrial education, a body of nine appointed by the governor, 
and having jurisdiction apart from the local board of education. 
The latter body has charge of the school for boys and men, 
who attend classes in the shops or drawing rooms four evenings 
each week. The board also maintains evening classes in English, 
mathematics, commercial subjects and Americanization work. 
Mr. Richard A. Beyer is in charge of the entire courses. 

Evening School for Colored Persons. The evening vocational 
school at Atlanta, Ga., offers courses in carpentry, plastering, 
nursing and masonry for colored persons. Last year the school 
enrolled 273 students. An evening school for colored illiterates 
is also maintained. The students range in ages from 18 to 70 
— and their main purpose is to learn to read for themselves. 
n the mill districts, two evening schools are conducted for white 
people employed in the mills. 

Growth of State Vocational Work. The recent annual report 
of the Arkansas State Board shows that there has been a con- 
sistent growth in vocational work in 1923. ‘The bulletin defines 
the three phases of vocational education as worked out in Arkan- 
sas and sets forth the aims and notes the progress during the 
five years the work has been in operation. The report shows 
an increased enrollment from 132 student farmers in 1918 to 3,224 
at present. During the past year 116 schools made application 
for federal vocational work, which amounted to 46 schools and 
more than federal and state funds could finance, the total being 


“ In trade and industrial vocational work, 604 students are at 
present taking the work, an increase of approximately four times 
the original enrollment when the work began. Classes include 


evening schools and part-time classes as well as day unit trade 
school work. 

Work in the home economics division is operated under the 
Same system as all day-part-time and evening classes. The cot- 
tage plan has been inaugurated and at present the total enroll- 
ment of girls and women taking the work is 1,092. 

The staff includes: B. Hill, director; E. B. Matthew, state 
supervisor of vocational agricultural education; R. B. Smith, 
itinerant teacher trainer, agricultural education; M. R. Ensign, 
resident teacher trainer, agricultural education; J. A. Presson, 
supervisor negro schools, agricultural education; H. C. Givens, 
state supervisor and teacher trainer, trade and industrial edu- 
cation; Stella Palmer, state supervisor and teacher trainer, home 
economics education, and Lo Ree Cave, assistant supervisor and 
teacher trainer, home economics education. 

Approves Part-Time School. On October 10 the New York 
State Education Department approved the plan of the Van Raalte 
Company of North Tonawanda, for a private part-time and con- 
tinuation school. The enrollment is about 40 and includes girls 
under 17 years of age who are not high school graduates. These 
girls pursue courses preparing them to become makers of silk 
gloves, and the time is divided between direct industrial training 
and general and related subjects. 
s New Manual Arts Department. The Union School, at Lyons, 
N. Y., has occupied its new building this term. The building 
contains rooms for commercial work, sewing, cooking, and 


manual arts. 

Addition Occupied. The new Park School addition at Nutley. 
N. J., was occupied in September. The addition contains 24 
classrooms, and rooms for art, mechanical drawing, cooking, sew- 
ing and music. 

Checking Up Vocational Graduates. At Bayonne, N. J., the 
employment managers of the machinists’, electricians’, drafts- 
men’s and patternmakers’ shops have cooperated with the teachers 
of the vocational school in checking up members of the June 
graduating classes. At the June exercises, all the 43 graduates 
were given employment in their respective trades, and the present 
plan is to follow up these graduates to determine the effective- 
ness of the instruction given by the vocational school. 

Industrial Work Expanded. The industrial department of the 
high school at Eureka, Calif., during the past two years has 
experienced a very substantial growth in attendance and interest. 
The two-story building erected two years ago has been found 
—” for housing the classes in drawing and automotive 

Sheet metal working has been enlarged in scope with the 
addition of new equipment. To take care of the increased en 
rollment, Mr. Robert Rotrammel and Mr. C. H. Pihl have been 
employed to assist Mr. B. G. Nason in the automobile and ma 
— departments. 

n the wood working department, the classes are larger than 
ever. The old machinery has been replaced by new heavy duty 
eee he 43 — i and the old style manual! 

nches have been replace -to- 
of te alae cee p y up-to-date cabinet benches 

Printing has been introduced this year with the installation 
of a jobbing press, several cases of type and a linotype machine. 
The printing department is in charge of Mr. F. R. Shepard. 
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BRADLEY’S GESSO 
FOR RELIEF DECORATION 


GESSO is a thick, heavy color medium which adheres 
to metal, glass, ivory, celluloid and wood. It is applied 
with ordinary water color brushes, flowing freely with- 
out heating, drying quickly and perfectly hard. Relief 
effects are secured by applying superimposed coats. 


GESSO*decoration is a revival of an ancient European 
art, and is now widely used to secure color relief deco- 
rations. Bradley's Gesso— the finest made!— is sup- 
plied in 2-oz. jars, ready for use. The colors are: Rose, Scarlet, Tangerine, 
Melon, Mineral Green, Robin's Egg Blue, Cadet Blue, Green, Slate and Black. 


Price per 2-oz. jar, 50 cents 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents 
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STRENGTH 


SHELDON WORK BENCHES 


will be of first importance in placing the industrial depart- 
ment of your school in the first rank. They have established 
a recognized standard for quality and design. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
(Send for catalogue) 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE FOR 
Manual Training Art Mechanical Drawing 
Cooking Physics Sewing 


Chemistry Biology 
General Science Agriculture Commercial 














WOOD 
CARVERS 
TOOLS 


Our New Catalogue of 12 pages 
shows a full line of the Genuine 
J. B. Addis Carving Tools, together 
with various accessories. 


Copy will be sent no charge to those 
specifying Catalog No. 263. 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


NEW YORK, Since 1848, 4th Ave. and 13th St. 


“APRONS | 


A POSITIVE NECESSITY 


The boys need this NOTE 
protection. Parents : 
appreciate it, and . , ye 
you will enjoy the order of 12 or 
added appearance more aprons. 45” 
of ¥ class in in length, a dandy 
uniform. apron. Price with- 
out accompanying 
order for students. 


See Below. 








Used in Shops all over the country and for ten years the stand- 

ard protection for students in the school work room. 

Note these Features: 

Adjustable Neck Strap Large Roomy Pockets 
Ample Size and Weight 

Your choice of either brown duck or white. Guaranteed to be 
exactly like illustration. 

Our large stock of these aprons makes shipment same day a 
certainty and our reputation and quality of merchandise insures 
your complete satisfaction. Goods sent prepaid anywhere east 
of Denver. 

Prices of White Apron, each - - 70c 
Prices of Brown Apron, each - ~ 75¢ 
Special Price on 100 Lot Orders. 

Remember this apron is a positive economy as it saves the 

clothing and repays many times its original cost. 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP., FONDULAC, WIS. 








Overlook This 


and you overlook one of the best courses 
for Manual Training Workshops 


A large number of the foremost schools in the 
country (public and private) have come to realize 
this fact and are teaching Sheet Metal Working 
in their Manual Training Department. They real- 
ize sheet metal is rapidly taking the place of 
wood in most every industry and mechanics 
knowing this trade are in great demand. 


The work is healthful, the hours short, and pay 
ranks high among the best paid trades. 


The initial equipment required costs far less 
than any other equipment you could install con- 
sidering the results obtained. The supplies neces- 
sary to carry on the course cost very little. 


We will be glad to furnish an estimate on suffi- 
cient machines and tools to cover your needs 
upon receipt of number of pupils to be taught. 


At least send for literature on the subject. 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE TRADE” 


229-231-233-235-237 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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No. 862 
20 STANLEY TOOLS 
$35.00 


tanley Tools in Chests 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


make an ideal 
Christmas Gift 


Write for Catalog, 
illustrating sets from 
$6.50 to $95. 





New York Chicago 


San Francisco © 


Los Angeles Seattle 














Plans have been prepared for a new junior high school, and 
a wood working and industrial building in connection with the 
present high school plant. The entire work of the industrial 
department is in charge of Mr. John E. Doren. 

Cooperative Vocational Education. A program of industrial 
education for the the textile industry has been adopted at South 
Manchester, Conn., after a try-out period of three years. The 
plan embraces cooperation of the local industrial organizations 
with the existing educational facilities and represents a_ co- 
ordination and cooperation of the South Manchester high school 
with the state trade school and the Cheney Brothers Silk Com- 


pany. 

Under the plan. each pupil receives his academic training in 
the high school, his textile groundwork in the trade school, and 
his practical experience in the mill during four years. He re- 
ceives instruction in the processes of the textile industry and 
receives pay for ten hours’ work per week, ranging from twenty 
to 35 cents per hour. Upon graduation he is taken into the plant 
and given intensive — in a progressive manner so that 
at the end of three or four years he is available for work in any 
department. After the employee has gained experience in his 
chosen occupation he is placed under the guidance of a member 
of the executive staff where he is prepared for filling a position 
of responsibility. 

Cooperative Trade Training. Bricklaying, mee and 
pumpbing are offered at the McKinley Vocational hool, Buffalo, 
a he courses extend over two years and are so arranged 

that the boys spend one-half time in the shop and one-half in 
related work connected with the trade. 

Train Automobile Experts. Garage owners at Milwaukee, 
Wis., have cooperated with the Milwaukee Vocational School in 
the training of automobile mechanics and specialists. Prospective 
mechanics over 18 years of age who enroll for the course, receive 
their tuition free and are given half-time positions in local 
garages, earning a living while learning the trade. 

nder the plan, the student attends classes one week and 
works the next, alternating through the entire course, which 
takes one year. The student is paid a good wage for his work 
so that he can live comfortably during the week spent at school. 
The school has a most complete automobile plant and the in- 
structors are practical mechanics, who have served at least five 
years in garage work. Factory specifications for each make of 
automobile are at hand and are used for instruction purposes. 
Following graduation, the students making the best —— go 
into the factory of whatever make of car they have specialized 
in, to complete their entrance into the ranks of experts. 

FOURTEENTH MANUAL ARTS CONFERENCE. 

The fourteenth annual conference of men representing insti- 
tutions engaged in the preparation of teachers of manual arts 
and industrial education in the Mississippi Valley states, will 
be held November 15, 16 and 17, at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Dr. William T. Bawden of Tulsa, Okla., will be pres- 
ent to conduct the conference. 

The headquarters of the conference will be at the Urbana- 
Lincoln Hotel, in Urbana. Day meetings will be held the first 
two days at the administration building of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, and evening and Saturday sessions will con- 
vene at the headquarters hotel. The program is as follows: 


The Program. 
Thursday Morning, November 15. 
, Soave, Dean Charles E. Chadsey, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


The Content and Character of the Curricula for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Different Positions. (A report of a com- 
mittee comprising R. W. Selvidge of the University of Missouri, 
Clyde A. Bowman of Stout Institute, and O. H. Day, University 


of Indiana.) 
Thursday Afternoon, November 15. 

Objective Tests and Measurements as Applied to Manual 
Arts and Industrial Subjects. (A report of a committee con- 
sisting of F. C. Whitcomb, Miami University; Ira S. Griffith, 
University of Wisconsin, and Homer J. Smith of the University 
of Minnesota.) 

Thursday Evening, November 15. 

Methods and Materials of Instruction in High School Manual 
Arts Courses. (A report of a committee consisting of E. T. 
Filbey, University of Chicago; G. B. Cox of the Wisconsin High 
School, Madison, and R. W. Woellner, University of Chicago.) 

Friday Morning, November 16. 

The Development of the Teacher in Service. O. H. Day, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; H. J. Smith of the University of Minnesota; 
G. E. McLaughlin and E. L. Usry of Ohio University. 

Friday Afternoon, November 16. 

Progress in the Development of Plans for the Training of 
Teachers. Arthur B. Mays, University of Illinois; George E. 
Meyers, University of Michigan, and Homer J. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Friday Evening, November 16. 

Manual Arts in the Junior High School. (A report of a 
committee consisting of W. E. Roberts, Cleveland, O.; » wee 
Schmidt of Madison, Wis.; A. C. Newell, Normal, Ill, and D. M. 
Schweickard, St. Paul, Minn.) 

Saturday Morning, November 17. 

The Future of the Manual Arts Conference. Ira S. Griffith, 
University of Wisconsin; C. H. Bailey of State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; C. A. Bennett of Peoria. Ill.; E. T. Filbey, 
University of Chicago; H. W. Schmidt of Madison, Wis., and A. 
B. Mays, University of Illinois. 


Home Tanning of Leather and Small Fur Skins. By R. W. 
Frey, I. D. Clarke and F. P. Veitch. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1334, 
1923. Issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Ordinarily hides and skins may not be tanned 
by inexperienced persons. Small fur skins, or skins of low mar- 
ket value, may be tanned for home or country use according to 
the directions given in this bulletin. The pamphlet discusses 
preliminary operations, bark-tanned sole and harness leather, 
chrome-tanned leather, alum-tanned lace leather, and the tanning 
of fur skins. 

Main Streets of the Nation. By Florence C. Fox. Bulletin 
No. 38, 1923. Issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington. A series of projects on highway transportation for 
elementary schools. The lessons offered have been demonstrated 
in a class of fifth-grade children and bear the impress of their 
reaction to the material presented. The lessons used by the class 
were typed copies from reports of highway commissioners or 
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Where DUPLEX Excels 


HEN it comes 

to selecting a 
detail drawing paper 
—a paper that is 
strong, of a texture 
that takes both ink 
and pencil, and 
stands a maximum 
of erasures—there 
can be no better and 
more economic choice 


than K & E Duplex. 








In sheets and rolls 
up to 62 in. wide 


Its buff color allows of much 
handling without soiling 


— MODERATELY PRICED — 


Send for sample book of Drawing and Tracing Papers 


KEUFFEL & ESSER Co. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street, General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
616-20 S. Dearborn St. 817 Locust St. 30-34 Second St. 6 Notre Dame St. W, 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical and Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes 
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The Sincerest Wish for you 
is that we may help you to ap- 
proach your ideals in educational 
art throughout the coming year. 

Creative power and apprecia- 
tion in the art classes are raised 
to highest standards through 
the use of mediums most expres- 
sive in their intrinsic qualities. 

Gold Medal Products possess 
those qualities. Pure in color, 
free flowing to the touch, com- 
bining with readiness, they add 
a permanence which makes art 
expression enduring. 


Let us send you samples and color 
charts. Remember 

“Our Art Service Bureau is your 
Art Service Bureau.” 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
41 E. 42nd St. New York 
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loose leaves from the various yearbooks of the highway associa- 
tions. Each child made his own textbook from the material, 
bound together with outline maps, views of scenery and short 
reading lessons on each subject. Among the subjects covered 
by means of the material are geography, science, civics, history 
and literature. The pamphlet contains a good bibliography and 
a list of references to be used in connection with the subject. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Walter J. Pearce of Salem, O., has been + we super- 
visor of the manual training annex at St. Marys, O. : 

Mr. Homer U. Miles has been appointed director of vocational 
education at Galveston, Tex. Mr. Miles will take charge of the 
entire vocational work of the schools which has been expanded 
under a new plan of cooperative industrial education. New 
courses in plumbing, drafting, automobile mechanics, machine 
shop work and electricity will be offered in addition to the former 
established subjects. 

Mr. J. Scott Wiseman of Dillon, Mont., has gone to the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, where he has accepted 
the position of assistant professor of drawing, in the Department 
of Engineering. 

Miss Hazel Thompson of Mound Valley. Kans., has accepted 
a position as instructor of domestic art in Kansas City. 

Mr. Arthur Fishbacka, assistant superintendent of vocational 
education in the Township High School, at Waukegan, Ill, has 
accepted a similar position in the high school at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Fishbacka is succeeded at Waukegan by Mr. 
Jordan of Mt. Carmel. 

Mr. A. C. McClurg of Storm Lake, Ia., has become supervisor 
of manual training in the grades at Topeka, Kans. 

Miss Grace Schermerhorn, who for the past six years was 
director of home making in the city schools of New York City, 
has become associate director of the Health Education Division 
of the Child Health Association. In her new work, Miss 
Schermerhorn will serve teachers of home economics in elemen- 
tary schools all over the country, working with them to make 
their programs in home economics function as programs of health 
education for their pupils. 

Miss Mabel Chase, Supervisor of Art at Newark, N. J., since 
1916, has been retired on pension, after the completion of 35 
years of service in the Essex County Schools. Miss Chase entered 
the school service as a grade teacher in 1888. In 1900 she came 
to Newark as a teacher of art in the high school, and as assistant 
supervisor of drawing in the grades. Later she became a full- 
time assistant to the supervisor, and in 1916 was promoted to 
the supervisorship. Miss Chase’s enthusiasm in the work was 
contagious and the mechanical nature of her duties never affected 
her ge tt spirit. Her skill and efficiency were a ay 
and her influence was potent throughout the system in giving to 
all school exercises some touch of art, and in making the class- 
rooms and buildings more attractive. 

Mr. Miguel Domingo has been appointed instructor of electric 
wiring at the Roman Baldorioty de Castro Technical School, at 
San Juan, P. R. Mr. Domingo spent three years and a half at 
the Milwaukee School of Engineering. He formerly held the 
age of chief of the electrical repair department for the Porto 

ico Railway and Power Company. 


Mr. Paul L. Schoenoff is teaching printing and wood working 
at Independence, Ia. Mr. Schoenoff completed two years’ train- 
ing at Stout Institute. 

Mr. O. J. Haney is in charge of the mechanical drawing 
classes and senior wood working at Independence, Ia. Mr. Haney 
has entered upon his fifth year of work at Independence. 

T. L. Anderson, formerly manual training instructor in the 
Minden, Nebr., High School, and for two years in charge of the 
primary industrial class at the Iowa School for the Deaf in 
Council Bluffs, has been placed in charge of all trades teaching 
at the latter school. Mr. Anderson’s immediate task is to 
organize the various departments now doing trade instruction, 
and to bring the whole into coordination with the academic 
department of the institution. There are 300 pupils in this 
school, and a splendid plant is maintained under the Iowa State 
Board of Education. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Catalog of Wood Carvers’ Tools. Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co., New York, distributors of hardware, tools and supplies of 
various kinds, have just issued their new catalog No. 582, describ- 
ing and illustrating the J. B. Addis, London carving tools and 
accessories. These tools are standard, are made of the best tool 
steel, carefully tempered, and are guaranteed to be perfect in 
design and workmanship. The firm points to a number of schools 
which have been satisfied users of its wood carving tools and 
refers to them as proof of its ability to serve and please the 
most exacting customer. 

New Thurston Catalog. The Thurston Manual Training Sup- 
ply Company, Anoka, Minn., has just published its new catalog 
for 1923-24, and copies may be had free on request by any 
manual training teacher. The catalog lists a large variety of 
“Hard-to-Get” materials for use in furniture making, wood finish- 
ing, etc. To illustrate some of the novel items we may mention 
hardware for sectional bookcases, cedar chest trimmings, tea- 
wagon wheels, phonograph hardware, extension table slides, wire 
lamp shade frames, office chair spiders, typewriter desk fixtures, 


ete. 
A Book on Pigments. F. Weber & Company, of Philadelphia, 
have just issued a new book on Artists’ Pigments, by Mr. F. W. 
Weber, technical director of the firm and lecturer at several 
eastern art schools. The purpose of the book is to give artists 
and teachers complete technical information on the commercial 
composition and the use of pigments in painting and other fine 
a. Complete circulars descriptive of the book have been pre- 
pared. 

New Universal Woodworking Machines. The Crescent Machine 
Company, Leetonia, O., has just announced the completion of 4 
new series of universal woodworking machines and has prepared 
an illustrated booklet describing them. The series includes twelve 
distinct sizes, designed to fit the needs of small, medium size, 
and large shops. The machines are entirely self-contained, motor- 
driven and fully safeguarded. The complete models include 2 
band-saw, jointer, saw table, shaper, borer, and a series of at- 
tachments, including a tenoner, panel raiser, emery wheel, wood- 
turning lathe, disk grinder, hollow chisel mortiser, spoke tenoner. 
molding head. wheel saw, huther groover, etc. School authorities 
can obtain full literature on request. 
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Leathers and 
Imitation Leathers 


Colors: Brown, Blue, Taupe, and 


Black 


Fine line of soft coverings, in Velours, 
Mohairs and Tapestry. 


We take extreme care in our Cut Goods 
Department, especially in Leathers. We 
absolutely refuse to ship an imperfect or 
spongy piece. 

We feature everything for the Uphols- 
terer, even K. D. furniture and Davenport 
Frames. 








All these are in our Ninth Annual 
Catalog of “Hard-to-Get” Materials, 
besides many other important items of 
Cabinet and Chest Hardware, essential 
to the Manual Arts Instructor. 








Our Catalog Free Upon Request. 


Thurston Manual Training Supply Co. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 


Anoka Minnesota 


U. S. Waterproof Drawing INKS 
NEW IMPORTED QUALITY 





AND 
ELEVEN 
COLORS 











Commercial Artists like U. S. 
INK, because its glossy, black sur- 
face photographs well. 


Draftsmen like U. S. INK, be- 
cause it flows freely and dries a 
deep opaque black, and it costs no 
more than ordinary ink. 


“U.S. Blues Are the Best to Use.” 
Try a bottle. 


U. S. BLUE COMPANY 


207 South Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Are You Interested in Toymaking? 


We can furnish you 

with everything 

needed for this de- 

lightful school ac- 
tivity. 

Let us help you 

introduce toymak- 

ing in your school 

workshop or ele- 

mentary class- 

rooms. Children 

love to make toys 

and especially 

crippled, anaemic 

and mentally de- 

fective children 

are greatly bene- 

fited by this fascinat- 

ing branch of handi- 

craft. 

In addition to our full 

line of toymaking sup- 

plies, we manufacture complete toymaking outfits. 

These come in four sizes as follows: 


“TOYMAKER” Outfit No. 4 5.00 
Sent postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 25c west of the Mississippi. 
Discount of 15% off these prices on orders for one dozen or more sets, 
any sizes. 
SOME OF OUR TOY SUPPLIES 

“TOYMAKER PATTERN FOLIOS’— 

Designed by MR. M. CARLTON DANK, Instructor Manual Arts, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Containing full sized designs. for use in school toymaking, Put up 
in two attractive folios. $1.00 and $2.00 per set postpaid. Wood—Single 
and three-ply grades. Coping Saws—Nickel frames with wire or wooden 
handles. Extra Saw Blades—Best quality steel. Wooden Dowels and 
Washers—Used in toymaking. Cottem Pins—For joining parts of toys. 
Any other items needed for toymaking. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
M. CARLTON DANK & CO., DEPT. LA. 
2734 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 
FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Distributing Agents for U. S. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
problems in Manual Training, one that will 
not fail to arouse the pupil’s enthusiasm, is tbe 
building of a phonograph. It provides one of 
the best problems in advance cabinet making. 
It involves the elements of good design, re- 
quires accurate cabinet work, and offers an 
exceptional opportunity in wood finishing. 


Manual Training Teachers: Let Your Pupils 
Build a Choraleon | Phonograph 


We furnish plans, 
blueprints, motors, 
tone arms, case ma- 
terial,—in fact, 
everything required, 
including, full in- 
structions. Chora- 
leon Phonographs 
are unsurpassed in 
tone. They play any 
record. 
Write Today for Our 
Free Blue Print Offer 
CHORALEON 
PHONOGRAPH 
AND RADIO CO. 


1223 6th St. 
Elkhart, Indiana 








When glue goes over a temperature of 
155° it becomes spoiled and lessens its 
efficiency. 


**HOLD-HEET”’ 
ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 
with their built-in thermostat will in- 
sure you against cold or burnt glue. 
Let us send you a sample pot on 30 day 
approval and prove to you the merits of 
this reasonabie priced electric glue pot. 
joococrcco cl 
1 Delivered Prices: 
j 1 at...$12.00 
| 2 qt...$15.00 
t 
1 
I 


1 
! Write us today! 
' 
I 

4 qt...$18.00 | 
I 
1 


Every pot fully guaranteed. 


RUSSELL 


8 qt...$25.00 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Specify Voltage 





Largest Independent 
Makers of 


| 
Metal Type 
Wood Ty pe 


Catalog for the asking 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
Delevan, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 
3000 Stock Electrotypes for quick shipment. 

Sole Selling Agent “‘The Linowriter”—a typewriter 
with Linotype keyboard. 








CABINET CLAMPS 


opm mth 


Where Black Bros. Clamps are 
known there is no Second Choice 


KNOW THEM 
Send for bulletin today. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 
Mendota, IIl. 








3404555 ; 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 


on the round of each bit. 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. 











_J'40 W. Huron St. 


RADIO 


A complete line of 

parts and sets carried 

in stock at all times. 
Mounted Variocoupler 


MANUAL TRAINING and RADIO CATALOG 
NOW READY 


E.UW).A-ROUJLES CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
- 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— ee ee 




















VISES 


HAVE HANDLES THAT “STAY PUT” 


Set screw and spring holds it 

in any position workman de- 

sires; prevents it from slipping 

down and pinching his hands. 
Send for Feature Folder No. 11 
The Charles Parker Co., 


Master Vise Makers 
Meriden, Conn., U. 8S. A. 


Parker Vises 
“Grip Like a 
Grizzly” 
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Highest salaries. 


have selected our candidates. 
Write for detailsk—NOW. 





Odeon Bidg., 


TEACHERS 


Confidential service. No obligation to accept any place. 
St. Louis, and other leading cities 


Rochester, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Not an ordinary agency. Leading bureau for specialists. 





position to be 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





Make your training count. 


Get the best 
had. Let us tell you of 
choice openings in just the locality desired. 


Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








PERSONN EL SERVICE 


ork ists of departmental and adminis- 
Suanies — of ‘an kinds in public and private schools, colleges 
and universities, including all lines of Industrial Arts work. 
The whole endeavor of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is 
organized for service, not profit. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, The National Teachers Agency of Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Evanston, and the American College 
Bureau. 








Ernest E. Olp, Director 
Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Security Building, Evanst 14 B St., Boston 

Southern Building, Washington 











Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 








ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1885 
Reliable Service for Reliable Teachers 


Send for Bulletin 
Albany, N. Y. 


7,000 TEACHERS WANTED 


We are continually being requested by Colleges, Normal, High 
Schools and Private Schools to furnish them with instructors of 
Right now we are placing instructors for next 
If you are dissatisfied with your present position and feel 
change and a larger salary, write im- 
Registration free. Commission payable out of first 


proven ability. 
year. 
that you should have a 
mediately. 


and second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N. 


459 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Our Reputation Is National—Our Service U 
— ‘tions = enananemmeent to University Presidents 






We Place You in the Better Positions 





"ROCKY M7 TEACHERS Portland, Ore. Ne. W. Bank 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D............. 










BRANCH OFFICES: 





me Lumber 


Exchange 
Kansas City, F naton 230 Rialto 











81 Chapel St., 

















by 25 €. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY cust." ucine 


New York, 437 Fifth Avenue ters on Peace Salaries, Indus- 
Denver, Symes Buil trial Arts Positions, etc., sent 


Spokane, Peyton Building free. 











A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





LJAINIO!_[S/C/RIEM\. | 


Forty styles of Quick Acting Clamps to meet every 
requirement of the Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 
trades generally. 

Your dealer will supply you. 

Ask for catalog No. 278. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 
219 Center Street 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 











EACH 


Or 


your pupils will find in 
the most efficient shops— 
T) ee MARK 


with the tools 


Sensen: 





REG 


Hard 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP C 


Adjustable Hand Clamps 
Quick Acting Steel Spindles 


Steel Nuts 


U S PAT OFF 


Maple Jaws 


216 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 














A. 


THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 


PATENTED 
Aug. 6, 1912 


No. 1, plain, 
PRICES ; No. 3, with dog, 
No. ‘. “ “ 


Send for descriptive circular. 


L. BEMIS Woncesten. mass. 





$3.50 









3.75 
3.75 
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DO YOUR BOYS LIKE TO MAKE SMALL ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
TRANSFORMERS, ELECTRIC TOASTERS, ETC.? WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING IN ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY? NOW READY— 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


By L. DAY PERRY and R. O. BUCK, Chicago, Ill. . : 
Cloth, 68 pages. Write for Prices. 


NOTE BOOK FOR WOOD PATTERN MAKING 


By HERBERT C. WILCOX, Instructor, The Morrill School of Mechanic Arts, Concord, N. 
Paper, 30 pages. Price, $3 30 net. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE TRAINING 


By RAY F. KUNS, Principal Automotive Trade School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New edition now being sold. Larger and right down to date. 


Atholeather, 666 pages. Price $3.50 net. 
TEXTBOOK OF PRINTING OCCUPATIONS 


By C. W. HAGUE, Instructor of Printing, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Cloth, 260 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


WOOD PATTERN MAKING 


By EDMUND C. HANLEY, Instructor Hackley Manual Training School, Muskegon, Mich. 
Cloth, 196 pages. Price $1.35 net. 


ELEMENTS OF SHEET METAL WORK 


. L. WELCH, Instructor in Sheet Metal Work, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Cloth, 120" pando Price $1. 10 net. 


BLUE PRINT READING 


By E. M. WYATT, Director of Manual Arts, Houston, Texas. 
Cloth, 86 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


ELEMENTS OF COSTUME DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By MARIE DOWNS and FLORENCE O’LEARY 
Cloth, 64 pages. Price $.90. 


CARD TEXT SYSTEM OF COOKERY 


By HELEN I. BORROWMAN, Instructor Domestic Science, Vincennes Public Schools, Vincennes, Ind. 
Cards only, $1.20. With Paper Box, $1.45. With Metal Box, $2.00. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING—First Year 
By W. W. ERMELING, F. A. P. FISCHER and G. G. GREENE, Chicago, III. 
Paper, 80 pages. Price 45c net. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING—Second Year 


By W. W. ERMELING, F. A. P. FISCHER and G. G. GREENE, Chicago, Ill. 
Paper, 120 pages. Price 60c net. 


SHOP SKETCHING 


By RALPH F. WINDOES, Formerly Instructor of Manual Training, 
Davenport High School, Davenport, Ia. 


Cloth, 86 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


By CLINTON V. BUSH, Director of Industrial Education, Olean, N. Y. 
Present edition sold. New plates and more of them. Ready soon. 
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PRACTICAL FORGING AND ART SMITHING 
By THOMAS F. GOOGERTY. 
Cloth, 146 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


We will send you detailed information on any of our texts upon request. 


TRADE TEXTS— FUNDAMENTALLY CORRECT 


Fee ee eee 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Industrial Education Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Company 
Taylor-Holden Company 
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BOOKBINDING oan PLIES 


Co.. 
Bradley CBINET B HARDWARE 
Thurston Manual Training Supply Co. 
CALIPERS 


Goodell-Pratt Compete 
Starrett Company, 5 
CHISELS 
Cincinnati Tool Company, The 
Disston & Sons, Inc., icKe” 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
CLAMPS 


adpenaie Clamp Co. 
Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Batavia Clamp Company 


Black Brothers Co. 
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Bradley Co., Milton 
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Bradley Co., Milton 
Dietzgen Co., 
Keuffel & Esser 
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Russell Electric Company 
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Marietta Paint & Color Co. 
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Grand Rapids "FILL Cord Co. 
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Marietta Paint & color Co. 
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FUR RNITURE FITTINGS 
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Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co. 
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Hall & ay Woodworking Mach. Co. 
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Ree. U. 8. AN IDEAL VOCATIONAL STUDY 
er ADAPTABLE TO EVERY SCHOOL 


You and your students can produce these beautiful lamps if you teach 
Art-Fibre Weaving. 

Art-Fibre Weaving is fibre furniture building, and is acknowledged by 
leading supervisors and instructors as one of the most practical industrial 
arts now being taught in the schools. It is easy to learn and with but little 
preliminary training a large assortment of useful pieces of real, livable 
furniture may be accomplished. Your students can start with some of the 
simpler designs and within a short time will be able to develop larger 
projects which will find ready welcome and use in their homes. 

Special Tool Equipment is Not Necessary. You will require only an 
awl, wire cutter, light hammer and a.paint brush. One set of tools will 
suffice for two or more students. The only expense is for the actual ma- 
terials you use in developing the article of furniture you are making. You 
can choose from one hundred practical projects ranging from simple 
stands to beautiful floor and table lamps and complete suites of furniture. 


We Supply All Necessary Materials. 

Frames of the finest construction are shipped knocked down. All 

Table Lamp No. 248 holes and mortises are properly bored and fitted for quick and accurate 

Height 30” assembling. Electric fixtures, upholstery, galvanized iron fernery boxes 

e1g and all similar equipment can be furnished complete with the necessary 
weaving and finishing materials for each project. 

Tray bases in all shapes and sizes, flower cans, tools, Art-Fibre Cord, 
Wire Cord, Stakes, Varnishes, Undercoatings, Enamels, Brushes—in fact, 
everything you need can be furnished by our large supply department. 
Get acquainted with this specialized-service. Write today. 
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Catalog and Price List Mailed Free on Request 


NEW ENLARGED TEXT BOOK FREE 
WITH AN ORDER OF $10 OR MORE. 


With this sixty-four page text book you can 
weave an unlimited number of furniture de- 
signs. More than thirty practical projects are 
described in detail. All basket and furniture 
weaves are clearly explained with progressive 
illustrations. This is the most complete text 
book on Art-Fibre Weaving available. 

The Deluxe edition printed on plate paper 
with a cloth, gold embossed cover and super 
binding, 50c a copy postpaid. 











TABLE LAMP No. 248. 


Frame K. D., Benjamin two light brass, wireless type electric fixture, 
insulated cord, ‘attachment plug and weaving and finishing materials 


complete. 

Varnish Finish (Any Color)............. $4.90 
Enamel Finish (11 Colors).............. $5.50 
Duo Tone Enamel Finishes (11 Colors). ..$5.80 


FLOOR LAMP No. 257 


Frame K. D., Benjamin two light brass, wireless type electric fixture, 
insulated cord, ’attachment plug and weaving and finishing materials 








complete. 
Varnish Finish (Any Color)............. aS 
Enamel Finish (11 Colors)............. 30 
Floor Lamp No. 257 Duo Tone Enamel Finishes (11 Colors). . . 90 


Height 68’ 


GRAND RAPIDS FIBRE [ORD ("OMPANY 
[]RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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School Activities 


can be advertised effectively after the installation 
of a printing plant 
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No other industrial study creates and main- 
tains school interest as does that of Printing. 


Superintendents, Supervisors and Vocational 
Directors know this to be true, and that ts why 
most schools are installing printing equipment. 


We shall be glad to supply information as to 
what schools are doing with the printing subject 
and evidence of the benefits recetved from it by 
the students and the schools. 
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EXHIBITOR > EXHIBITOR 
Convention of the Vocational Education 4 Convention of the National Education 
Association of the Middle West Association 
January 16-19, 1924 5, February 25-28, 1924 
Cuase Hore. - Saint Louis Concress HOTEL - CH1CaGo 
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No obligation for our service in 
selecting an equipment suited to the needs of your school 
with complete specifications and prices 
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Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Furnishers of Superior Printing Outfits 
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CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA 
SAINT LOUIS KANSASCITY SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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[ Set in Caslon Openface, Caslon Italic and Oldstyle with Caslon Italic Specials and Caslon Modern Borders } 





TO ALL TEACHERS WHO ARE GOING 
TO BUFFALO, DECEMBER 6-7-8- 1923 


For the Convention of the National Society for Vocational Education 


E extend an invitation to come to 
Rochester and visit our plant - where 
75% of the woodworking machines used 
in the schools of America are manufactured. 


We'll have a souve- 
nir for you that will 
in itself make your 
visit worth while. 


American No. Jointer and Buzz Planer 


American 36” Band Saw 


American No. 444 Single Planer 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








